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P E, K F A C E 


TIk! nni.lior Ims liocni priviU'nod, dm-iiig a 
period of ovcm- a (inarter of a (‘('iiliiry’s serviec 
ill tlie h’oresl, vNdniiiiisIrai.ioii of 'rravaiieoro, to 
(ai.joy unusual oiiportuuitii's of uieeliiif;' tlio jxniKlc 
Irilios of tile Hlate. Froiu liis very (irst coutactH 
wiih them they aroused iii him a deep and ahidiiifi,' 
iiitercsi, and a desire to know more and more of their 
social life and prohlenis. d’ho inner life of the jungle 
reveals itself to those who linger lovingdy amidst 
its shadows; and the author’s sojonrnings among 
the tribes led him to study their eiistoms, maimers 
ami social iustitutioiis. 

'I’ravaiieore is uiihine in that it includes among 
its ])opulati()ii some of (he most iirimitivo tribes 
of the iK'uinsnla, tribes in some cases less changed 
lierhaps by e\'l;ernal influences than dhose ot any 
other jiart. of India, d’he imrpose of.the first two 
volumes id' the 'rrax’aiu'ore Tribes and ■(tastes was 
to set out the factual material gathered rluniig 
lii’oloaged residence and l■esearch among the tribes. 
The iirimary object was to jiresont as true a picture 
as possible of the jungle tribes, a life apparently 
simiile to the casual observer, but reflecting in 
essentials all the fundamental iiroblems facing, 
1 hough not solved by, so called civilized man, such 
as those of food-)»r(uluctiou, family, social, moral 
and religious life. 





Tte t.* oI the »<.!»! invKtigato.- 
1 ,-v lip li'is to resist tlie txyinptaiioii to 

w,„ 

ti,™ move imporiaat a...l to 

„ot .0». — 

“'T‘::; r"r^ .. 

society, siiys no” ‘‘ , 

.,oco.o,I a tvifle ool ,v„rll,y ol otloat,™, o Uln 

shed tlie most unoNpectod lifflit ovei t o ^ 
the devcdopmeiit of some important insti utio, 

The anther’s (irst two 

to present in n systematic, manner tin- data colic,.,ted 
through iK-rsm.al investigations and mlnnsive 
stu.lios tor over a decade. Ke has endeav.nii .-d to 
presemt an unvarnished account ot the hie and 
institutions of the jnngle tribes in a s.dentilie empor 
which insists on acmracy of siat.'.ment and hdehty 
t. facts. 

The real meaning and significance of factual 
data can be uuilcrstood only when they are cor¬ 
related to, and interjircted in the light of, known 
facts. The accounts of the jungle tribes canned 
be complete without some knowledge as to their 
parent stock and racial origins, their collateral 
branches and distribution. This part of the story 
is one of theoretical recoastructiou which calls 
for speculation and interpretation. Scholars like 
Keane, Haddou, Hutton and Eickstedt have made 
notable contributions in this direction. The present 
volume ‘THE ABOIHGINES Oh' TKAVANGOEhl’ 
contains the couclusioiis of tlie author on the study 
of the tribes to which Blood-grouping studies have 




yielded iiddilional evidence. It attempts an inter¬ 
pretative glimpse of the inner life of the tribes 
who have now come under civilizing intluences. 
It gives an exposition of priiuitive, culture iu all 
its Aspects; a .study whose importance has not 
received adequate ree.ogiiition. In the opening' 
address with which Westermarck, as Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, pi'efaced tile work of the Abo Academy, 
he said, “Not so long ago there was a generally 
current idea that the manners and customs of 
savage trihes could at most only he of interest as 
curio'siiies, and (heir study was scarcely looked 
111)011 as a science. And yet what an extraordiiiaiily 
useful inllueiice this study has cxorciseil in the last 
few decades on the history of law, the science of 
religion, moral psychology, and sociology in general! 
If, has, anioiigst oilier (hiiigs, taught us to what a 
large extent ei\ ilized man still preserves the customs 
and ideas of savages in his institutions, iu entire 
ignorance that he is so doing; for a nation’s customs 
are like balls that seem to roll by their own impetus 
on through (he ceiiliiries, and ofinn it is only the 
study of iiriuiilive races that can give us a notion 
of the [lUsh thal set the ball in motion.’’* The 
author therefore feels grateful that he has been 
enabled to preseiil a true and complete iiicture of 
the primitive eulliire of the State for posterity, 
for foreign inllneiii’es are, according to Dr. Marett, 
obliterating the old landmarks like a rising tide; 
and Liidess ( hese ai'e charteil at once, mure guesswork 
must alone seiwe to recall them. “There is every 

* Wosn'i'iMimjlc, Miiiiiiirics nl My Lift), rl)- 27'J.Z80. 




reason why Immau naiuvo al>oa>ld he 
evewhody; and the wise State wdl see o it tl^at 
it is known-ignorance innst go, . 

auce of that which is now known 
must he known to live soundly and sanely. |^vciy 
people, every tribe, however little advaneod in i_s 
stage of develoimient, reiireseiits a, e.ertnm psyc 

tviie or pattern. The interests oi humanity re.pure 

tiiat every type should ho assisted and edinnhal o 
its adeciuate, expression and develoinnen . o >a .i 
lives to itself and no race dies to itself.”! 

This hook is of necessity hnof. 'hhe danger 
of brevity is seeming dogmatism; hut the author 
has avoicieil the dogmatic si-irit and discussed the 
problems without bias or passion. He canuot he 
sullicientlv grateful to tlie Government of J lis MigU- 
ness the Maharaja 8 ri Ohitra, Thiruual lor the 
stimulus given to anthropological research; nor 
can he adequately express his iiidehtedness to 
i)r. Sachivottama Kir 0 . P. Ramaswami Aiyar for 
his personal interest and encouragement for giving 
a new reorientation to his work. The publication 
puts a coping stone on the study of the tribes. 

The author takes this opportunity of express- 
ing his deep gratitude to the Hon’blc C. P. Skrine 
formerly Resident in 'I’ravancorc, for his appreci 
ative Foreword, and to Dr. R. R. Mai'ett, Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, for his valuable Inl.roduc- 
tion. To Dr. J. if. Cousins he is very thankful for 

* Ufirscy, G, A., Thu Nutnro of Man, p. U)'2. 

ri{.«lh»hri^hi.fti,, S , Thu Uin.lu Vi«vv of T,lfo, p. 95. 
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going througli liio (.ypescript. IJis courtesy aucl 
iielpfulucss have been among the amenities of the 
labonvs of the author. lie is mneli indebted to 
Mr. M. Jv. Nilakanta Aiyar, Chief yenu'etary to 
Government, for help reeoi\ od in tlie various stages 
of the pnliUcation. lie is al.so under obligations to 
Gao Bahadur T. V. Venkateswara Ayyar for going 
through a portion of the letterpress of the volume. 

Lastly, his (hanks arc due to Mr. P. E. Mathew, 
ynperiutendent, Government ih'css, and his stall 
for the neat printing of the \'olnmc. 


Karamnnni, M’rivandrum, L. A. KinsuNA Iyer. 

opst Oetober P) 40 . 
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FOREWORD \ 

Travancore is to be congratulated on setting 
an example to the States of India in furthering 
the cause of pure science. Anthropological and 
ethnological research, though useful to the 
administration, is of little direct economic value 
to a State. But in assessing the culture of a 
people it is the imponderables that count; and 
the maintenance of a well equipped Ethnological 
Survey by the Government of Flis Highness Sir 
Bala Rama Varma is one of many outward and 
visible signs of Travancore’s inward and spiritual 
enlightenment. 

No better choice than Mr. L. A. Krishna 
Iyer, son of that distinguished anthropologist 
Dewan Bahadur Dr. L. K. Anaiithakrishna 
Iyer, could have been made for the direction of 
Travancores ethnological survey. His industry 
is monumental, his activity in the field unflagging, 
his style scholarly and lucid. In this volume Mr. 
Iyer discusses the conclusions to be drawn from 
the mass of material set forth in his two volumes 
on “The Travancore Tribes and Castes 
already published. It is not for a mere layman to 
comment on the theoretical results of Mr. Iyer s 



labours; but! shall be surprlseah infornnea 
cHticism aces not place “ The Abong.nes o( 

Travancore" in the front rank of InAas coir- 

tributions to that science which deals with 
mankind’s proper study-man himself. 


Lahore, 

2nd February 1940. 


C. P. SKRINE. 
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INTKODUCTION 


ir Iiidiiiii.s iU'o to enjoy tlieir heritage of culture, 
i.hey imisi. fir.st take tlie pains to understand it. 
No doubt tliey arc emotionally in touch -with its 
underlying' princiides, and in that re.speet start 
witli a great advantage over the European scholar. 
Bui the intellectual approach to an appreciation of 
its meaning calls not only for enthusiasm but for 
method. If science is to take the place of mere 
mythology, the historical facts must be critically 
mastered, and interpretation must conform -with 
the rules of evidence. It is just because it is so 
hard to be honest al)out oneself and one’s own 
alTairs lliat autobiography is not always to be 
trusted; and yet it is obvious that, if he could and 
would boar impartial witness to the truth about his 
own life lii.story, no one else is in a position to 
coiniiete willi the individual himself in respect to 
that most illuminating form of knowledge which 
we know as insight. Just so India needs, and can 
by due preparation aeiiieve, insight into its own 
ethnic individuality, so that its future self-develop¬ 
ment may be led to afford full expression to the 
native genius. 

ddiis does not mean that India must isolate 
herself from foreign influences, like some ascetic 
who turns bis back on the world. The greatest 



XX 


nations are those wliieh have iKirroweil most. But 
to borrow I'ruitl'ully a people must assimilate. In 
other words, its force of inborn character must bo 
.such that, in tal<iii,i>' over fresh ideas and customs, 
it does so selectively and in strict accordance! with 
its natni-al bent. What we call race is a )iolenli- 
alily involving a. destiny that may liirii out to be 
happ)’ or nnha|jpy accoi-ding as a riglit. or a wrong 
education conditions the ripening proc(‘ss. India, 
then, must educate herself on broader line's if she 
is to ijrove her aptitinlc for the highest civilizatioi; 
and her capacity to malu! her own .s|)eci(ic iiontri- 
hution thereto. Ali'oady lu!r b(!st minds ai'c agreed 
that she can aiford to be less conservative and more 
con.structivG—or rec<instructive—iii Iter effort to 
do her host for herself and for the world. 


India is a land of sharp contra.sts—googra^ 
phical, somatological, cnltural. Timly, it takes all 
sorts to make a sub-continent. ,Sueh di\'ersity is all 
to the good if it be subordinated to a unity consist- 
mg not merely in a political but in a s])iritual bond. 
India indeed has always bad due regard foi' tlie 
things of the spirit, and ought therefore to bo 
able to draw on her inner resources for the 
requisite ideal that can draw the iuhabitant.s ef 
India together and make them one in heart. How 
tins IS to be brought about it is hardly for me to 
Mig.g'est. Clearly, for one thing, the illiteracy of 
the masses umst be overcome. My personal experi 
once, however, has been entirely confined to tlio 

who find then- wa>' to Oxford and there make excel¬ 
lent use of then- talents. Now I have been frequently 





nf.niclf ill tiilkiug' witli these able young men about 
Tiidiii how little they know about their own country 
jiini its inliabitaiit.s, apart from their own home- 
(inarters and honie-ciri^le. But thus to conceive 
nni\'ersal India in doincstie, terms is to abandon all 
attempt to comprehend it. The science of forestry 
cannot he contained in a tlowor-pot. 

d'liat this stay-atdiome attitude of mind is 
Tiiorally no less than intellectually cramping I have 
no donht. Indeed, 1 would go so far as to say that 
it is a sign of spiritual haelavardness to sbun alien 
c.ontacts, implying as it does a lack of the self-con- 
iidenco lUM'ded in order to meet and overcome the 
unkiiowii. The vision of a larger India, in which 
mutual .suspicion has lieen replaced by a free com- 
j)aiiionship in the jiursuit of a common good, de¬ 
mands ahov-e all (dse a certain spaciousness of out¬ 
look. If the camiiaigu is to begin auspiciously, 
the imagiuatioii must first lie fired; and, to bring 
ibis about, tlie study of antliroyiology can do much, 
seeing that its scope is as c.omprebcnsive as tliat 
of all ilie liuiiiaiiities taken together. 

For what a spectacle is provided of the progress 
of mankind, from the hunting stage upwards, by 
India, living India, coutaiu'iiig here and now types 
of c.nlture known to Europe only as archmological 
ghosts, indeed, the present work, with it.s wealth 
of accurate observation, is chiefly concerned with 
such Immble folk, still deiiendcnt on the more or 
loss untamed jungle for tlicir sparse subsistence, 
and attached to the Idgher civilization only in so 
far as it i)ro\ddes them with a few luxuries—^for 
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example, lucifcr matehes as a substitute for the 
primeval fire-sticb. “And of wbat use are tlmse 
people?” someone may be inclined to say. 1 de¬ 
precate sucli a question, because it miyld; be turned 
on the questioner—on oneself, in iact. At any 
rate it makes for charity to regard every liuinan 
being as an end in himself. Nay, climatically 
India is capable of motliering a more miscellaneous 
brood than hungrier and less diversified lands can 
ever hope to do; so that an Indian ought to learn 
to rejoice in the sheer diversity of the population 
for which an albembracing civilization niiist in 
the fulness of time be worked out, so as to preserve 
all that is most characteristic of the true India. 


For the moment, however, all that I venture 
to commend to the braver spirits taming the young 
men of India is that they should pay more attention 
to the study of their own country, emiiloyiing 
scientific methods so as to e.xtend tlieir historical 
survey to its widest limits. For this breadth of 
outlook is what anthropology tries to achieve. 
Human history is not especially concerned witli 
the civilized man. All of us alike are anthropolo¬ 
gical specimens; nor is the title of Homo fiapiens 
reserved for those who can sport university degrees. 
The so-called savage-the “man of the woods,” 
as the word literally means—is likewise a fellow- 
creature, with a mental constitution much the same 
as ours in all essentials. Here, then, is the oppor¬ 
tunity for a moral experiment. Can you, with the 
aid of scientific imagination, put yourself in his 



place? So far as yon can, sympathy is bound 
to ensue; and not only in India but throughout the 
world sympathy, as also the charity which is its 
practical expression, is the mark of the man as he 
emerges from the beast. 


Exder College, 
Oxford. 


R. R. Maeett. 



A View of Urali Hamlet showing their culli' 



THE ABORIGINES OF TRAVANCORE 


'I'ra' 
(iC tJu' I) 

in i^'rad 


CilAPTli^R I 

Intuoduction 

0 loriiis die scniili-wostcrninost part 
mil liuars ilie imiiact of all tlic raoial 
ilu. Dncnaii. It is bouuilcd l>y tlie 
Wfsti-vn (llial.s on ilia aast a.iiil the Avabum sea on 
dm west. Its total Icngtb IVom north to south 
is 174 miles, and ils wkltli from oast to west is 7n 
jnilos in Iho northern bomiilary and miles at the 
southern oxtrinnity. It has an area of 7,()io squaic 
miles. It presents a remarkable diversity ot physi- 
,.,,1 ,.„n(lilions ami may be broadly divided into three 
.lisdnel bolls, eaeh having its own eharaetenstu; 
soil, rainfall, vegetation, and eultivation 


Thus 


, rainfall, vegeiauon, am. 
are the 1 ligblainls, the Midlands, and the Lowlands. 
The Highland division eontains a long range ol 
mountains vvitli fertile holds at the foot covered 
mostly with thick evergreen forests. Most oi the 
.-aserved forests are in this division, and the por- 
dons let out lor cnltivation are covered with rubber, 
tea, and eardamoms. dd.e rainfall ranges Iroiu 100 
inehes annually in the south to more than 200 
inebes in the north, 'fliis region is most sparsely 
poinilated. The Midland division is higher m eie- 
vdion than Ihe Lowland. The soil is fertile and 
(he rainfall varies from ha to 140 inches per annum. 
'I'he Lowland region has a, rainfall varying from 
:;5 iuebes in the south to 110 inches in the north, 
n.e. r. niNo. 105. 250. 15-10-1115. 




AliOlUlllNKS 


■I'UAV'ANK'OliK [VoL. 111,. 


Practically, tliu wiiolo area, lias liccii hroiiglit under 
cultivation. 

Clco/impliicdl Pislriliiilidii o/ lln- I'rniiilii'i' Tril'c.^. 

The Jligiiland region roriiis Hie home ol' | he 
iindernoted tribes:— 

]. Kanikkar in the I'oresls of \’ihi\'aiieodt', 
Neyyattinkara, Nedninangad, Hatlianapnrain, 
Slieneotia, and Kottai'akara d’aliii|s. 

2. Tlie Malapantarams scattered in (he liigher 
reaches of tlie Pamha and Aeheneoil risers, 
and at Thalapara and Kannnpalli of the 
Shencotta 'I’alucp 

3. 'L'he Malax’etans who are I'onnd ho(h in llii' 
Midland and tlie Highland divisions in the 
taln(|s of Pathanandliitta, I’athanapnrani, 
Nedumaiigad, Chirayinkil, and Neyyattin- 
kara. 

4. Thu Malankuravans who are I'oninl in (he 
\-arious jiarts of the Stale in I he Highland 
and Midland divisions. 

5. The Uralis in the Pirmede and 'ilMiodupu^jha 
taluqs. 

(i. Tlie Paliyans in the Pirmede taliii|. 

7. The Mannans on the tkirdainoin Hills to 
the .south of the I’anniyar river in (he I’irmede 
and Dos’ikulam taluqs. 

S. The Muthuvans on the Kan nan Hevan and 
Cardajnom Hills in the High P.angc Division. 

d. l'he Malapulayas in Anjanad of Devikulani 
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10. TJio Visbiivaiis in ilio Idynra valley'of ,Nortli 
Travancorc. 

The 'Midland i-c.y'inii I'onnsi llio liomo of tlio 
inid(>niolo<l li'ilie,'^:— 

1. d’lu! Malayarayans in llio T?.aiii Reserved 
foia'sl. of (lhan,i>:anasori tiiluq, and Miuacliil, 
and Tliodninizlia ia]u(|s. 

Tlie inirdnn.s in (lie Rani Reserved Forests in 
(ho lliyliland reyion and in I’arions parts of 
(lie Midland reyion. 

d. '('lie raraya fonnd in the d'liovala, Ayastis- 
vnirain, flraniel, Rnnnatlmr, and Kniniatliu- 
nad (aln(|s and on (lie Canlamora Hills. 

■I. 'I’lie I’ulayas in all (lie (:alni|s to (he north 
of NanJainnI. 

f). 'file Nfiyadis in the Karuna^npalli talui) and 
in North 'rravanoore. 

hn (he Lowland region, the d’liantapulayas and 
other snhdivnsions of the Pnlayas are foniul. 

'file pi'iinitive tribes were returned in the 
einrsns of 1031 as l,l!8,8.')H of whom l,lh)l'^l- ''vcrc 
llindns, 10,780 Lhrislians, and it,007 helonj‘'ing’ to 
tribal reli.gions. Tnehisive of (he Parayas and the 
Pnlayas, .’hO.'!,!?!! were TIindn, 2,40,273 Christian, 
and 2,007 belonged to tribal religion. A eomparison 
of dll' (i.gnres a( different, eensnses demonstrates 
a process of i-aiiid Hindni/.ation taking plane among 
(h(‘se yniinitive (rihes. The number ot animists 
vein rued in 1001 was 28,103. 'Phis went down to 
1.0,773 in 1011, to 12,037 in 1021, and to 2,007 in 1931. 
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iutcrom... ar»wn IVom tl.c.sc hgii™. .=• ImI 

.. ... ...s 

Ihov loso lA'o over rhioHy 1o Jliu.in.sin, nii.l In a 
small exleni (a Clirisliaaily. “'I’l.e ol^Many nl a 
larivo nmuLor of esialos in rornsi r.-ions has 
,,rovi(]o<1 raeililios lor llieir comin- in <'ontarl, with 
llu, pooplo of llie plains. Some of ilie Tihes are 
eominii,' aown to (lie plains lo earn their livelilnxxl 
In this way as well as hy (lie iKmeiralion ol eivilr/e.l 
man in the I'orest.s, the primitive trilies are liein- 
lu'onglit under (iie inllncnee oC the llindns and t!m 
(hiristian missionaries.”' A statement o( tlieir 
population as they stood in liCll is i^iven m Table I. 

TAnLE T. 


Numr-tTi-iln 


Kaiiikkaraii 
Kmavaii 
Jlalaiikiili (Viahavaii) 
Malapantarani 
Malapijlayaii 
Mala-Orali 
Malayarayaii 
Maiiiiaii 
Mtitliiivau 
NnyAili 
Paliyaii 

! Pavava (Saiiilmvar) 

I Piilaya 
I Tliaiitaiiiilaya 
miMaii 


1 


'I’ril.al 

H'HilnH. 


Ui'.liniiMi. 


.68 

2,0.11 

87,071 

8,U)H 


IG(! 



10(1 


87 

•!.04 



84G 


7(1 

! ‘4,807 

•i.Ofi 


1 P'il.'i 


01 



08 

1 144 



j 870 

‘28 

SI 

70,684 

7l,(iH0 


1 ‘4,07,887 

1,67,818 

... 

. ’ 711.6 

... 

... 

1 4,H'2'I 


77 

n,l96 


'4.11 

! ,2.61 



0 TvavaiiuiM'i' C'’ii!ins 
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K/ferf (if (IcDfiiiiphicul Envlrnvinc.nl 

^riio Trnviiiicoro, aro 

siK'Ii tliili llu' primitive trilms liave liml to liv(? in 
i-o.ainiis 1)1' piciil.v lotlay ami povcily tomorrow. 
“Not lioi'a\isi' llioy oriainalml lioro, Iml they ware 
(lriv('ii Imi'o l)y past dimali)' cliaiia'cs amt mi.i’i'ations, 
naiiainod Imre ami sla-iiatml limv.”" Ot all Urn 
trilu's, the Malapanlfirams, tlio Mutlmvaiis, and the 
Oralis have hoon least alTeeted hy outside inihumees. 
'l’li(> I'emahda.a' triln's liavt' Ixam sul),ieet to extra¬ 
neous intlmmees, ami have tlierel'ore reeeived an 
inrusion ol' rotx'iya hlood and new ideas Crora the 
more civilized peoi)le with whom they have eomc 
inlo cmita.d. This is clearly seen in the Visliavan, 
llie l!lird,an, the I'aliyau, the Malayarayan, the 
Maiinau ami tin' Kanikkaran. Owin^' to the admix- 
tun- of I'oreign hlood, these tribes are now approa- 
ehin,^' tlie composite tyi)e of civilized huraanity. 

('!limaf(' determines the crop lliat man can 
e-row in a locality. The Maiinan, IIk' Mtd.hiivan, 
the I’aliyan, and the A’lala))ulaya who live at an 
altitude of d,()()() to r),(KK) J'etd, c.uli\’a.te ra,!-'i; while 
the Kanikknran, the Malayarayan, the UllFdan, the 
Vishavau, and olhei’s who live on lower elevations 
cnllivate paddy ami tai)ioc.a. Where climate favours 
the growth of forests, it lu'olons's the hunter stage 
of develoi)ment and retards the advance to agri- 
cnltnrc. I’he j\lalai)antaram is the only tribe ui 
'I'rax'aucore still in the hunti'r stage. 

* Gi-iilUh lUis-ami GiivimiiuirDt. |)- I7H. 
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Tim salubrity of bigb altitudes is rav..ural.lo 
to InuTiau development. 'Pliis is cxeiupldied in the 
Mutluivaiis, the Mannans, the Piiliyans, tlie Uralis. 
tlie Malapulayas, and tlic Malaiuiuirirains. Their 
Avelhdevoloped lun.ys, inassivi' eJiesIs, and laryv 
torsos are due (o I lie intluenee ot tlie rarelieii air 
at tin; liigh altitude al wliieli they live, d’lu' average 
chest girth of (In' primitive trilies is given m 
Table II. Those on high altitudes evince, however, 

'rABtu II. 


I Kmuc i)f Trilii' 


Avcnit;i> 


in 

11 

i;i 

1.') 

n! 


Kaiiikkttvuii 

Malaiiloili (Visliuvun) 

Malapaiitaram 

.llalapulayaii 

Mala-Urali 

Malaya i-ayaii 

Miitliiivaii 

Nayadi 

Paliyan 

Paraya (Saiiiliavav') 
Pulaya 

Thaiitaiinlaya 

rilalau 

MalaviAaii 

Miilaiiknravau 


71 'K 

77-i; 
7K-;l 


7 .n-n 

7S-d 

Kru 

7i;-K 

7:i s 
71-11 
7;i'S 


I 


an aversion to muscular elTort. “As atinos])herie. 
pressure diminishes pcrce.ptahly at high altitudes, 
atmosiilierie oxygen combines with blood corpus¬ 
cles in the lungs more slowly. According to trust¬ 
worthy observations, sluggishness and dislike of 









Male (curly hair) 
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in-uloii.uv'l elTovt., niiisc.ulnr or otherwise, is the 
coiisoquoiii'e of tlu' slowiii.i’' down of tlio blood.”* 
Tile alh'ji'od haekwai'diie.ss of dwellei's in tropical 
coiinlI'ie.s is said lo he due lo exeessive lieat.^ “Tlie 
jietiiiie I'ays of llie sail ai’e ludieved to stimulate 
the cells lo ni'catci- activil.y when i-liey lall on the 
luiniai, iiody.' ,\t lirst it is heiielicial. If it g-oos on 
lo excess, llie cells apparently break down.”! 
hilense heat of lon.i-' duration, c.omhined with a 
Itm-h deqnve of humidity, is unfavourable to buman 
ilewelopmeiit. It hriiiM's about enervation and ni- 
erenses a crax'ina,' for stimulants wbieli induecs 
habits of aleoliolism. The Kauikkrir, the UUataii, the 
Vishavan, and the Malnvetan are markod examples 
of devitali/.ation caused by tropical climate, i'ui- 
ther, malaria, is a disease of tropical and sub-tropical 
oouii’tries, whose climate is ebaracterised by altcr- 
nnle wet and dry seasons. A pcoiile devitaUsed 
by this disease cannot bo expected to be^ energetic 
and aetive. Tlie sluggisluiess of tbo .Kaiukkaraii, 
the Vishavan. and tlio Ullfitan who live in malaria- 
strike,, areas is due to the baneful elfect of tins 
disease. . 


Aiilli.n)j)(im(dric Work in India 
Anlbvopometry was iiitruducod into India by 
Sir llerbcrl Hisley in bis Stluiograidiie Survey ot 
Beimal. 'I'liis was tlie (irst attempt to appl.V to 
Indian Stliiioi^'rapby the methods of .systematic re¬ 
search sanctioned by the antbovity of If^rop^u 


♦ Vi<l»l lie lilttclic 

t boiiiple, I'k 0—' 


,, 1>. 'i'lu: I’rim-ililcb ct llmnftii Gcngvaiiliv, l>. lo^- 
'n.o Influcoc of Gcoaiapliioal Eovironmonl, p, 624 
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untliropolo-isls. Amoiii;- tlieso niotliods IJio moa- 
suromeiits ol^ i-liysical Hu.raclors o-aapy u promi¬ 
nent lilaee. “Nowhere else in llu' world do we find 
the population ol' a larye eontinent hroken np into 
an intinile ninnher ot exclusive ai^i^re^al.'s, the 
members ot which aiv lorhiddeu hy tiie in(ex<.rahle 
social law 1o marry outside the .yrmip to which 
they themselves helon.y. Whatever may have heen 
the'ori.yln of au earlier development ot caste, the 
ahsolute proliihition ot mixed marriayes stands 
forth now as its most essential and prominent elia- 
rac.tcristies ami (lie I'eelin.y a.yainst such unions is 
deeply eni>Tained. In a soeiely liullan^' an extraxa^ 
-ant value on tlie pride of hlood and (lie idea ot 
ceremonial pni'ily, dilTerences of physical tyiie may 
he (‘xpected to manifest a high degree of persis¬ 
tence.’’" 

'Ih’avancore is one ot Liic States in India in 
which caste has heen most elalioralcly developed, 
and the foregoing inmarks lit it with special 
apl.ness. According lo h'isley, the analysis of 
tlata, collected hy him among 8!) tribes and castes 
in Bengal and the United Uroviiices of Agra and 
Oudh rendered it possible to distinguish tliree 
tyijes, the v^ryan, the Mongolian, and the Uravidian. 
This classification was, at the time, aeeeiiied hy 
Flower, Beddoe, and lladdon in I'lnglam.l, and 
Topiiiard in France. Many additions have since 
heen made to the nnmher of measurements on 
living subjects hy Thurston, Holland, Fickstedt, 
* Kisloyrcoplfi nf India, [>. ‘d4. 
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Cipriain, Macfarlauc, and by the writer iu Travan- 
core. Bisley’s work remains and iorms tlic ‘key¬ 
stone oi' anlliropological research in India’. I be 
census report oJ: IbOl laid the foundations on wliich 
has been since based all work that has been done on 
the racial composition of India. Tlie results of such 
work during the last thirty years have so far 
chanycil the whole coinploxion of tlie problem that 
a restatement of tlie whole position is now required, 
and his conclusions now require revision. He reco- 
fpiized three main racial types ol Intlia, the Dia- 
vidian, the Iiido-Aryan and the Tnrko-Iranian, the 
latter of whicli was confined to the North-West 
Frontier, and the two former of whicli were modi¬ 
fied by two subsidiary elements, the Scythian and 
Mongolian respectively, by introducing the brachy- 
c.ephalio elements in Fastern and Western India. 
According to Dr. Hutton, “Bisley’s deductioirs wore 
coloured by an erroneous belief in the racial com¬ 
position of India. In any case, it is neccssaiy to 
clear the deck by throwing overboard some of his 
deductions. The Dravidian, as concciied by him, 
has been the first to go, and has been replaced by 
at least three races, where they recognized only 
one.’’* • 

Aulhropomdnc Data in 1931 Census Report 

In the census of India for 1931, Vol. I, Part III, 
Dr. Hutton presents a mass of anthropometric data 
gathered by Dr. Huha. This is said to be engaging 

” * llMttOu,-Tho Goiisiis of IiHlift 1331, 1. Part I, v 440. 
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IJiE attention of experts in Eni^-Iand. Aecorduii; to 
Mr. Entliovon, ^‘i)r. (tulia’.s method in-eseiils 
.sideruhle ditlieulty to the ordinary reader oWiii^’ to 
its very intricate matliematical form of i.resental ion. 
Wo are ii'iven to understand at tiu. I.eg-ininn.i-' ol 
Dr. Guha’s reiiort that racial discrimination must 
be baseil ou tlie entire somatic, coustitutioii (d 
],eoi.le.s, e.specially when tlie data are limited to 
ii few characters—a simple numerical measure' ol 
all the differences is therefore reiiulred to show 
the decree of resemblance or divergence' of two raeies 
or tribes compared.”' Mr. Euthoven alse) rccorels, 
that the results of anthropennetrical observations 
recorded in Inelia up to date have been on the whole 
disaiiiKiintin.i-', an-l that the ('one'.lnsioii, which many 
seiholars are apt to arrive at, after considerinji; 
tlio data recoreled in this connection, is tha,t, on 
tlie whole, more ])rogress is likely tei he made in 
tracing racial origins in India trenu a, carelnl com¬ 
parison and examination of l.he conlcnts ol heads 
rather than by mea.suring their outsides." Again, 
Professor llodson says, ‘‘Though the method of 
(Joollicient of Uncial Likeness is without doubt the 
best available criterion of racial divergence, it is 
nevertheless not an absolute test, but only a rough 
measure of how far on the given data, a signilicant 
resemblance or divergence can be asserted, in 
assigning an eijual value to every one of the charac¬ 
ters, it fui'thermoro neglects the dilfercnces in thci 
* Eiilhovnn. R. K.—Tli(! Ktlmograpliin Survey (if Iiiilift pulilislii'd 
ill tlio Jitliili'ii Viiliiiue (if the Dombiiy AiiUiro|iiiUiak'»l 
Sovioty pp. 5'.l-Gl. 
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n'laliv(> siR'iiiliaaiK-c of llic various cliaruc- 

lors us inoasurcs ol liU'iiil dilloi'ciH't*. Oiluu’ ladois 
sucli as llu' sysliunatlc oliscrvatious of uon-raeasuv- 

|■llin■a(■ii■rs sliould (licrororo ho <laly oonsi- 
(Icroil.”' • Moasma'iiionl.s iua<l(' on individuals lio- 
lon-'ini;' lo a race <ii' li'il"' allow dolinile results 
..Jiiiraclorislio. of (lio ,^rou|i. I’>ut the i|Ucslioii of 
,|,.|,.cliii,i;' racial dilTorciiocs hased oa sndi oliaracler- 
istics is hy lU) moans easy. A dolailed analysis of 
tli(‘ inoasiiroiuoiits I'roui llio statistical point o( view 
has to he iinule. On an analysis of the means, 
variances, and co variances, the statistician can 
assert wliethei- the dilTerencos hetwecu the groups 
arc signilicant or not. Such an intensive study is 
heyond 1 he scope of the present paper and the 
trcainnnit is limited to a formal appli<'atiou of the 
fnndamenlaL princiide that .lilTereuces between 
characters are signilicant if this lie greater than two 
and a half times the .staiulard deviation. 

d'li(> material availahle for the determination . 
of the racial elements and allinitii's ol the Indian 
),copies may he divided into physical, linguistic, and 
cultural features. Aceordiug to Sir Wdliam h’owlor 
physical ehavacters are the best, iu laet, the only 
true tests of race, flint is of real allinity; language, 
customs, and others may help or gii'c iudieatious, 
hut they arc often misleading. Tt was Sir Henry 
Maine who first said that the sl.udy of the sacred 
languages of India lias given the world the modern 
sei(mce'’of Pliilology and the modern theory of race. 
The belief that linguistic aflinities jirove community 

* Hoilson, T. C.—Ooiisus Ethnography, 190l-l9.'U, p- 11. 
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()i‘ descent Wiis one wliieli conimendcHl ilsc'll’ alike 
to populations struggling I'ov treedoni and to rnlei's 
in search of oxcns('s for reiiuning a neigh hour’s 
landmark. According (o Sayce, identily or relalion 
.ship of languages can pi'o\-e nolhing more Ihaii 
social contact. 

Phiffiical Chanirlcrs 

(.'oniing to physical cliaraclei's, th(‘y arc' of 
two kinds, delinite and indelinite. The indelinite 
characters include' (colour; tc.xiure of skin; tiue 
colour, form, and position of the eyes; tlie ctolonr 
and character of the hair; and the forin of tlie face 
and features. 

J. Colony of I hr Skin. 

The skin e.'diilhts e.xtrenuc dis'ergenc.cc of colour, 
and .serves, with hair, as a classical basis of dis^ 
tinction of human races. Anthropologists are 
agreed that primitive men wercc imieh alike and 
were dark in cmlour. It is said that coloui'ation of 
the skin is t he conjoint, eflect of a numhc'r of environ¬ 
mental factors working tliroiigh physiological icro 
cesses, d’he pigment of the skin is found in the 
epidermis, and the influence of light favours its 
formation. In a cold climate, wheia^ thermal action 
is weak, a discolouration of the pignnent in the 
.skin and other i)arts of tlie body iiroduces a kind 
of albini.sm. I’he Kanikkar, the Ullrdans, and the 
Malayarayans, who li\'e at low elevations, are dark¬ 
er than the Muthuvans, the Manna.ns, and the 
Paliyams of the High Ranges. Blondness increases 
appreciably on high hills. “ Waitz long ago ailirmed 
the tendency of mountaineers to lighter colouring 
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Trom liis siiuly ol' iiriiiiilivii ])oopl(«. This may 
iioi l)(-! (iiitircly diii' t(i diinatic coiilrasl, l)ctwGeii 
iJiouiilaiii aail plain. I'icuiioiuif povariy ol:' tlie 
(Muiiajiiniciil and poor I'ood supi)l\' liavo also a 
hand.”' h'iiiol lliiiiks llial colour is the direct 
(•rrecl. ol' Ihc iiiilicii . Woodrol’f I'oueliKles that; 
“mail is iiivai'iahly covered will: a pi^nieiit which 
ads as ail armour (o cNcludc Ihc more liarmful 
sliorl, rays and iiioi'co\-cr 1 Ik‘ aiiiouiit of pigmeiii is 
ill dii'oci propoi’l.ioii to the iiil.eiisity of ligiit of the 
couiilry |o which his ancestors liave pi'oved their 
adjustment hy cenluries or milleuimns of survival 
of lieallli and \ng-onr.”j- 'The 'riianla|)nlayas, wlio 
live ill llic \'ast (‘.\paiisc ol' sand along the coastal 
region, Ihc I’ulayas, and Ihc Tarayas, who work 
ill till' rice lii'Ids l.liroughout the day, are jet black 
ill eonipic.vioii. “'rile iiitensdy dark jieople are 
all dwellers in hoi eounti’ies, and ari' all very 
dolielioeejihalic, or long-limuled. In almost every 
ease, l.liesc' daric tribes liax’i' lisaul for untold ages 
in hot climates and have perhaps hardly varied 
Ihcir climatic eindorumeiit since their original devc- 
lopmeiil somewhere in or near the tropics of the 
old world. 

Hair dial /'ty/c.s' 

h’rom one end of Tiidia to ilu' other, the hair of 
Ihc great mass id' tlu' poiuilation is black or dark 
brown. 'I'lu‘ Kiiiiikkar have curly hair. “The 
Oralis lia\'e also \-cr\' cniiy hair which is also harsh 
* S"mpli'. I'l C , The liilliii'iici' "f Gi'iiyrnphienl I'hiviruimiont, p. 39 
t lli'iioati. 11. Q.. liice anil Pnpnliilioii I’nihhaiiH, p. .30. 
t Orinitli Tuyl.ir—Raci- anil Riivirimmini!. p 3"i. 
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and in some individuals cris). and kinky.”' Curly 
hair has l)eon noliced hy me amoiiM' tlii“ Malavetaus, 
tlie Visliavans, the I’llalans, ilie Malapaniarams, 
and tlie Ihdiyan.s. The haii’ so riirls <.n ilselC iliai 
it seems to .n'l'ow in separale spii'al tnils. IM-. <lnlia, 
has observed I he existenee of I'riz'/ly hair anion- 
tlie Ivadars and tlie I’nlayans id llu' ( oeliiu Stale. | 
Jlr. ITntton has reeently drawn atteidion to tin- 
presenee of the Ne-rito tyfu' amon- the Anj-'ami 
Na-as.t 'I’o him, the rirfilis si'em to su-i'-est llie 
Negrito as mneh as the Jxadar does. 

The eyes ol' the primitive Irihes are invariably 
dark brown. It is highly iirohahle that brown was 
the primitive eye eolonr in man. The brown eohmr 
seems to havi' been retained, as it allords iirolee,- 
tion I'or Ihe eye against the strong rays of the .sun. 
Rare cases ot albinism arc nolieed among tlie 
Kfinikkar. Such men have while skin, yellow hair, 
and dark blue iris. 

('haiactrrs 

1. Slaini'r- 'Pliree eliaraeters are selected 
under the definite head, d’hey are the stature, the 
propoi'tions of the head, and the nose. Darwin 
holds that ‘‘Changes such as size, colour, thickness 
of skin, and hair have been produced through I'ood- 
supidy and climate from the external conditions in 

* Uuttun, The Conans of India, lUdl, 1 : India, I’art 11], Etlmo. 
grapliioat" B. p. 11. 

t Hultoii, The Conans of Iniliii, 1931, 1 ; Iniliii, I’nrt 111, “ ElJino- 
('rapliioal," A, p. 1. 

t Hutton, The OoiiBUsof India, 1931, 1 ; Iinlin I’arl I, p. 412. 
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wlik'h tlio loims lived.Stature is partly the 
re.sult ot feeding" and heuco of geoj^i'aphieal (!ondi- 
tioiis. “It is a feature whicdi rcaets rapidly to 
'■liaiiM-iiiy- oiivii'oiimeiit.”t tii Travaueoro, the'pri¬ 
mitive tribc.s are yeiterally shorter than tho.so ou 
the plains; hut within tiie hilly reyioiis, “stature 
i.s often lar«er at high than at'niO(iorate latitudes, 
u hic.li is aserihed to the iiilhuniee of rigorous 
eliniale in killijig oil all hnt vigorous individuahs.’’f 
Sir Arthur Keith .says Unit “the gi'cater activity 
oi' tile pituitary gland gives the Caucasian his 
iieight ol stature, bulk of body, prominent chin, 
stjong eye-hrow riilges, and pronounced nasali- 
zation.’\\ liniirovement in the (juality or abun¬ 
dance of food or in other wniditions has hoen 
■supposed lo lead on the other hand to increase 
of slainre .][ I’his may he true of the Malayarayans, 
the jMuthnvans, the Lirfilis and otliers. The average 
stature of the primitive Irihos of Travancore i.s 
given in Table III. The greater Iieight of the Mala- 
pulayas, the Paliyans, and the Muthuvans may he 
due lo the more vigorous functioning of the pitui¬ 
tary gland at higher elevations. “Excessive tall¬ 
ness IS the result of inlieritcd excessive activity of 
the pituitary gland, the factors for tallne.s.s being 
moCl\ Hcissni due to the absence of inhibition to 
prolonge^l gro^tli.’^ l-)a\-enport says that, “the 

Si‘iii|il •, riii; of G.’dyrai.liiual Miiviroiinicnt, p. ;M. 

t GriiTah riivl'ir Kuo mid Eiivironincnt, p. DS. 
t Iiin|i^>, The I’liopic of India, p. 111. 

* Diiimaii, n. G., Raoo and Population Proldons, p. :i;i. 

1[ KngRlca Qiifi'a. Ilorodity in Man, p. 4'i. 

** liiiggliiR Gates- llorcdity in Man, p. .hO- 
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TIk' llii;li l?aii!^os of 'rrnvaiii'oro, wliose elevation 
ran.evs f'l'oiti .‘),()l)0 lo 5,000 feel liavOour the Miila- 
jiulayas, the I’aliyans, tlie Mulliinans, and the UiTi- 
lis, who are taller i.liaa the trihe.'^ in the low country, 
who are (levilalis(>(l hy malaria. The .Southern 
I’arayas (Sauihavars) are the talle.st hecause of the 
dry heallhy e.liinate and the liiejh nutritive content 
of Iheir food. Dwarliii.e; of the type which produces 
a'.’iieral reduction in size i.s said to he the result of 
nid'avonrahl(( eonditions or armeral inhibition to 
.s-'i-owth. O’he (vffect of a scanty and uncertain 
food supi)ly is seen in tin' hnv stature of the Kanilc- 
hilr, tlu! Malavetan, the Alalanlairavan, the Pulaya, 
th(! Ulhllan, and Ihe Nayadi, because tliey cease to 
X'row early. Aecoialiii.a' to Duncan’s classification 
of stature', areenits classified as short are between 
fiSVi and G^i/i ; medium between ()2]/i and GG inches; 
tall between GG and GT’/i- Those classified as pygmy 
ai'(' not over fiSi/, inches high. Judged by this 
standard, most ol' tlie primitive tribes of fi’ravaiicore 
arc shorl. The largest pei'eentage below oS’/i inches 
is :il-,5S among the Malapantarams. 

2. Shape of the Head- According to Risley, 
the pre\adont type of Peninsular India seem.s to be 
long-headed, short heads appearing only in the 
we.storu zone of the eouiitrj'. The primitive tribes 
of Travaiieore are long-lieadcd witli the exception 
of the Mala])antrirams, tiu' Nayfulis, and tlie Para- 
yas. Tlie doliclioceplialy is of a primitive type, 
tor tlie vault of tlie head is low and the direction 
of Die lirain baelnvard. fifiiey show a prognathous 
D 
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lally. Tho Malapaninranis 


rlis and tlic Parayas arc mesoccplialic. 1^'^ 

It. of t.,0 Malapan..ran. 1 ’ 

G4-8() per cent lacsoccplial.c, and .>-4 pn u i.t 
cphalic. It is coasi.lcrc<l tl.ai the as,s <, 

„t I,.art 'flrt :<,<■ a a 

Irantiw rt:ast. of ..ivilirt.fio.b A,;,.onlms lo Uo. 
itelinitioil of IJlliilioloKO, tbo NoRUloo . . . 

copbalic. II rtfois llial: oamislni-o .y i a 

tivo dolicliocei'.lialie race lias iillc<'ic<l llu; .^ciuaa 
shape of the head, ddiey have curly hair. J h.-y 
may he the survivals of a Negrito type. 1 he 


average ceplialic index of the tribes is given 
Table IV. The largest percentage ol dolieh. 
phaly is among the Muthnvan and the Orah. 
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Nasal Index 

Eisky finds in India dial the nasal index ranks 
liit!:lior as a di.slinctive cliaraeter than the stature 
or"'even the cephalic index. Tl.e nasal Index is 
accepted hv all antliropolof^-ists as one oC the best 
tests. According to Topinard, there arc two types 
of nose, the low, broad ami fiat. As a rule, the 
more prominent a nose is, the narrower U is; the 
Hatter it is, tlie broader it becomes. The depth 
increases with the prominence, and narrows and 
dimini.shes with the fiattening and the broadening.* 
The Kig-Veda cmiiloys the word ‘anasa’ or nose¬ 
less to the Dasyus which designation means ‘thieves 
or demons.’ The broad type of nose of the primi¬ 
tive tribes is their striking characteristic. The 
plih'sical configuration of the country, the vast 
stretches of fever-haunted jungles, the absence of 
roads, and the complete social organization of the 
primitive tribes protect them from the intrusion 
of foreign influence. Whore races with different 
nasal proportions are intermixed, the index maik.s 
the degree of crossing that has taken place. The 
average nasal index of the trilies is given in Table V. 
The Malavetan, the Malankuravan, the Kanikkar, 
the Muthuvan, the Urffli, the Malapulaya, the 
Ulhltan, and the Malayarayan have di,stinotly 
platyrhino nose, while the Mannan, the Paliyan, the 
Vishavan, and the Samhavar border on platyrhiny. 
The remaining tribes arc mesorhinc. The percent¬ 
age of platyrhiny is also indicated in the above 
table. It is very high among the Malankur avan , 
♦ tiacldan, A. 0., Tho Ksoos uf Man—p. 87. 



the Mutlmvaii, the Ullataii, tlic Kaiiikkar, and the 
Malavetan. To sum up, short stature, low forc- 
licad, flat nose, and dark complexion are the cliiei; 
characteristic features of the primitive tribes of 
Travaiicorc. ■ " 




CHAPTER II 

Thaditions ()!■' Oinui.v ■ • 

Introduction 

Tradition is tlio prodiK.-t of (:onccptn;il thougiit. 
The products of Hie tliiukiiif'- of past goucratiou arc 
stored up, transmitted, and retained. Additions 
are made to tlie store and improvements are inailc 
in the motliod of storings. Tradition is tlius 
cumulative.* Progress in tradition may tie sti¬ 
mulated by contact of man witli man and race witli 
race, 'the greater the contact, Hie more ctuickly 
and easily is tlio e.xisting mass of tradition dis¬ 
seminated throughout any society. Tlio inlluenee 
of contact of race with race has given rise to a 
large number of traditions among tlie primitive 
tribes. The course of iiast migrations of some of 
tiicso tribes i.s now profiosed to be traced through 
oral traditions now current among them. I he 
Kanikkfir, the Mnthuvans, the Mannaiis, and the 
Oi-rdis entertain traditions of having come from 
Ihc adjoining district of Madura or 'I’iiuievolly. 
No tribe has such a wealth of traditions of origin 
as tlie Eanikkar of Hontli Travancore. They have 
been handed down from generation to generation 
in popular songs which they sing now. 

Kdnikkur 

The Eanikkar of Kottur in Neyyattinkara 
taliiq sing a cliattn song on their jiast history. It 
recounts that (hey formerly S(!ttletl down in Ivalakad 
* C*!’!' Saiiiidcr.s—Tho I’rolilciii—n- 4M. 
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and Kallidiikuriclii in Tinuovclly distviot. Tliero 
were 72 Kilni hamlets under throe chieftains, 
■VTrappan Arayan of Viranelli ]v6tta„ Slthangan 
Arayau of Clir'iinulur Kotta, and Adichan AraViin oi 
Alantliara Kotta. In olden times, tlio Attiiigal 
chief possessed rights over ‘Kalakad and KalUda- 
Ivurielii’. The failure of the Kanikkar to ap|Hsi.r 
before the eliief (Pmnium Peruinal) for tlircio years 
led to the de.s]»atch of Ins minister, Mathutti Pillai, 
to Jvalakarl with a Royal (Juinmand, directing the 
appearenee of the tliree hill-ehieliains belore him 
immediately. In ol)edienee to tlie royal call, the 
three chieftains wont to Attingal and made pre.sents 
of honey, ivory, tiger-skin, leopard skin, bamboo- 
seeds, and other things to Ilis Highness. 

His Highness was so much pleased that he 
conferred on VTrappan Arayan the title ot VTra 
Martliandan i\rayan and gave 1lu‘ chied. i)roinso 
presents. It was also ordered that VTra Marthan- 
dan Arayan might, collec-t a ta.K I'rom the Kanikkar 
of the 72 hamlets. His Highness was about to 
arrange for the feeding ol' the hill-chioflains and 
their followers, when VTra Marthandan informed 
him that they would themselves cook their food and 
that they would be salistied, if they wore given 
provisions. These were accor<lingly supplied. 
While they were on th'eir way to cook theii- food, 
they were accosted by (Jheiman and (Jiiakki {Chan- 
nans hy caste) who invited them to their home. 
There they ate I,he food gi\’en by Chakki. His 
Highness, who was informed of the incident, said, 
“Mannuchaunan Malayarasaii,” which means “by 
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your fiKsooiatioii ivitli f'liriiiiiavi, yon ]ia'\v’<5 fallen in 
my eslimatioTi. You deserve to bo only,. Mala- . ‘ 
yarayan or lord of tlie bills”. 

VIra Marlliandaii Arayaii reaebed K'alabad, 
and collected ami enjoyed tbe tax from 72 bamlets 
as ordered by Ibo Atlin.iml cbiof. He tben derided 
to celelirate bis installation ('ereinony as bMiief of 
the K'anikkaj-, and issued invitations to Adi Piindi 
JA'indiyan, tftdAAaidi Pandiyan, and Tliala-Pandi 
Pandiyan, and olliers to tbe ceremony. Adi 
Pandi' Pandiyan seofAMi at tbe invilation and Joor- 
ingly sent word tliat be would attend Hie ceremnnj% 
if the Cliief’s sisler were .-'iven to him in marria.sm. 
This rerily provoked \nra Martbandan so nmeb tbat 
be deeided to divert llie waters of tlie Kbt.liayar, tbo 
Paraliyar, tbe iManinintbiar, and tbe (llieinlmrantbar 
from flowing into Adi-Pandi by constrnetins; a 
dam. Some watc'r still trickled to Adi-Pandi. Tbe 
medicine-man (Platlii) told Vira Martbandan tbat, 
if tbe dam were liismeareil ivitb tbe blood of Iris 
sister, Karimpainli, no water would flow to Adi- 
Pandi. No less a saerifice was demanded of Vira 
Martbandan, but be did not flincb from carrying 
out tbe words of tbe medicine-man. Tbe insult 
was so keenly felt tbat tbe blood of bis sister was 
ponied on tbe dam, and no water trickled down 
eastwards tbenceforward. This brongbt famine to 
Adi-Pandi. After ascertaining tbe cause, tbe Pan¬ 
diyan (Ibief repaired to tbe Attingal Gliief, and 
sou,gilt relief. Mritlintti Pillai was sent to Kalakad 
to break the dam witb an elepbant and allow water 
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to flow eastward. VTrn Martlraialaa t.ri(,d to dis¬ 
suade 1dm from doing it, Iml Ids words were not 
lieeded AVhen Mfitliutti Pillai i)i'oeeeded to break 
11,0 dam will. tl,e oleidiant, ^'Tra Martli.audan d.s- 

et,argedau arrow and killed n.e elephant. M.ntdudt, 

Pillai eommitted sideide sa>’ing, “you liave Killed 
vour sist.M- an<l my elepliaut. t loo si,all end my life 
here.” This tragie event enraged the A^di-PiunU 
Pandiyan and he deelaied war against. Ihe Kanikkar. 
Tlie latter were (hd'eated and their ehieltains com¬ 
mitted suicide. But some of the Kanikkar escaped to 
Travancore and are said to l,e the earliest Kaui 
settlors ill this (-ountry. Tlie memory of Matliutti 
Pillai is enshrined in their religious songs, and 
offerings are made to him (“ven to this day. Tins 
is the tiaditiou current among the Kanikkar ahout 
their emigration into Travancore. 


The history of 'rravaneore tells us that “the 
famous warrior-kings, Rri Mankoda Bhuthala Vira 
Sri Viraladaya Marthanda Varma, comiuercd the 
whole of Tiiinevelly district from the Paudiyaus 
ahout 700 M. R. (15:11 A. D.) and married a Ghola 
Princess, Cholakula Yalli, who brought with her 
the district of Calcaud as dowry. The dam acros.s 
the Kothayar which stands even now under the 
name Virapidiann is said to he erected at the 
period.”* Kalakad witnessed several vicissitudes 
of fortune in later times. It now forms part of the 
Britisli dominion in India. According to the tradi¬ 
tion current among the Kfinikkar, timy wwe in 
^ * V. Ntt.'iimiali. 'tl>: TravRiu'.i'ii: SlaW Maiiiinl, Vok 1- I'--S'?- 
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Kalakad wlioii it ronncd part of Travancore, and 
tliey emigrated to tliiK eountry us a re.sult of their 
defeat in tiic war with the Acli-Pandi Pandiyaiis. ■ 

Till- Muthiivaii.-:: 

'I’lie LLiitImvaii.s oii the Cardamom Hills believe 
that they wore Immigrants from Madura and that 
they were' driven to the hills owing to internal dis¬ 
sensions. It may i)Ossibly have been at a time 
when the Telugu Naiekan.s took possession of Bodi- 
naickanur in the fourteenth century A. P. The 
Muthu\'ans who e.ame to the High Ranges _ of 
'irravaiicorc I'ici Bodinaickaniir carried their child¬ 
ren on tlieir hack when they climbed up the Ghats 
and hence tlioy have come to l)e known as Muthuvans 
(Muthuku meaning hack). This is one version. 
Another version is that, when they left Madura, 
they carried on their hack the goddess Meenakshi, 
and are therefore called Muthuvans. The Muthuvaii 
males even now carry loads on their back, the 
females, their babies. 

The Maniiaiis 

The Mannans also claim that they came from 
Madura to the Cardamom Hills of Travancore. 
Being fond of animal food, they thought that they 
could live comfortably on the Travancore Hills, 
which abounded in sambar, black monkey, and 
other wild animals. The quest for food is, there¬ 
fore, said to be the cause of their immigration. 
Another version is that they were formerly depen¬ 
dents of the king of Madura. Owing to internecine 
dissensious, they were obliged to leave Madura, 
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loiiflorsiiiii of a cliief known as Poonjat 
Pa,ia,^'^Tb'(ivy-'cuter(>(l tlio hills via Cninlnnnraettu 
and settled down in various ])arts ol tlu' (kirdamom 
Hills. 'I’liey also installed their doiy, Dliokka- 
nadar on (lie (‘liokkaiiad peak, and (lliantiyat Annna, 
at Ayyapaneoil. ft is said that they onco owned 
a. sinail tract of land near t'unihiun. It was leased 
to the people of that iilai-e and the produce realised 
was used for temple service liy the Varayil Kizil 
Mannan. This land was lost thronj^h litiyatiou. 
Tradition has il that one of the former Rajas of 
Poonjat nominated three Mannaiis as his a^rnts lor 
the management of his dominion. One of them was 
installed at Talliaramalai with a silver sword as 
his badge, the second, (jo]iura Mannan was in¬ 
stalled at Uduinhnnchola. Since the Oardamoin 
Hills passed into the hands of the tiovernment of 
Travancore, they owe only a nominal atlcgiancn 
to the Poonjat Chief, who is still held in veneration 
by them. 

The Oraiis 

The Urfdis claim that they were the depen¬ 
dents of the king of Madiii'a, and that their duly 
was to hold umhrellas during State processions. 
In ancient times, many of the parts included in the 
'Phodupuzha tahuj belonged to the king of Madura. 
Onco when the king eame to Nerianinngalam, the 
aneestors of the Uralis are. said to have accom¬ 
panied him and were probably loft tliorc to rule 
tbo locality.* This fits in with another account 
that is current among tliora. Formerly there was 
* N Suliramaiiia lyi'.r Tlu! Travaiioorc CeiisiiB lUiport 1901, p. 350- 
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a oliioi' kno-nni as Nodiilu Tlianipuian ruling over a 
(ract of ahout four s(|uai'o miles of land called 
Nedittu in the Arakulain hill.s of Thodupuzlia Range. 
The Ui-rdis were his vassals. 'I'hey wore fond of 
the sweet todily drawn from Azliatliengn (Arenga 
'VVigliiii) and iiseil to tap tlui trees lor it. The (jhiet 
ol)served (lie tapping of llie palm for some days 
and desired to drink some of the Jiiiee. H(‘ there¬ 
fore climbed the tree unobserved for a lew days 
and draid< tlie juice. As the UiTdis were not 
getting the usual <iuantity of juie(‘, they grew sus¬ 
picious, and j'csolved to keep watch ovei' the tree. 
They found the eliief elimliing the tree and drawing 
the Juices I’ralu I'rfdi dis<diarge<l an arrow at the 
chief, ft did not strike him, hut liit the bottom 
of the hanilioo tube, dhie eliief was infuriated. 
,ll(‘ descended from the tree and said, “May 
you adiyars (slaves) remain prosperous. May 
those who aimed at my life suffer e.xiiiiction.” The 
ednef then left for Thodu])Uzha. Tlie UiTdis con¬ 
sider that they were his vassals and pay homage 
to him in his temple at NedTtln. The Mannans 
are said to have held sway over the UiTdis in former 
times, ddicy were a source of terror to the Uralis. 
and any Unlli who remained in a tree-house on the 
ari’ival of the Raja Mannan was caught and severely 
chastised. The Raja Manuaii used to he the arbiter 
of their disputes, and they paid him 4 chuckrams 
and one para of paddy each annnally, but, since 
itiev passed into (lie lulelagi' of the (io\'oriiment of 
Travuncoro, tliey slopped this payment. 
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The PnUiians 

I’lip Paliyans of VaiKlaittof say tliai tlioy M'cn' 
liviiip: ill Madura, and a Paiilaram lold nioiii flial: 
lliev would (iiul it ooiifcouial fo sTo and liv(' on Idio 
('ardamoui Tlills in Travaucoro wliich wuro uiu 
inhabited. On l.oarins- tliis. they caiue to the ( ar- 
duTUom TTills and settled down at Vaiidaiuet. ^Auo- 
ttier tradition current aiiioni;' ttuuu is tliat a Kalhir 
of Madura liad two wives, and llial, wtieu some 
disseusious arose, liis ehildreu l.y tl.e second wife 
fled to Rauhurandamalai, fearhi.i-' uioleslatiou. 
Ttiose who did not fall a victim to the marauders 
came to he known as Paliyans. 'Phi'y came lo the 
Cardamom Hills via Bodinaickanur. In memory of 
this connection, the Kallars ol Madura reliaiii 
from doing any harm to the Ihdiyans. These two 
tribes interdine, but do not intermarry. A Kallai 
will not allow a Paliyan gaiest to depart wllhont 
being fed. The Paliyans pride themsidves on being 
called K.'dtukallars. The Kallars proper are known 
as Nattnkallars. 

The VishavauF! 

'The Vishavans seem to think that they are 
autochthonous, hut the names of sonui of theii' 
exogamous clans indicate that they came from 
Adirapalli in the Cochin State; for example, the 
Maringathnkars are those who came from Marin- 
gath near Adirapalli. 

Conclusion 

The traditions current among some of the 
primitive trihe.s as to their origin and migration to 
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Travaiipove Hills have heen (lesnvil)O-a. so lav, but;, 
1lu‘ people of tire plains o:onerally hsnribe ,tbe 
colonization of tbo hills to sa.ue A^'astya who came 
from the north. It is sai.l, “that sa.e:e Agastya 
repaired to Dwaraka (Tamil 'rnvarupathi), and 
taking with him eighteen kings of the line oC Sri 
Krishna, eighteen families of Vels or Velirs, and 
Olliers, moved to the south with the Aruvalar tribes 
who appear to have been the remnants of the 
Kui'umbas.* The Kurumbas appear to be the 
remnants of a great and widesinnad people, who 
erecti'd the dolmens, and form one of tlie lie- 
J)ravidian tribes of South India.f Agastya, liad 
the forests cleared and built ui. kingiloius settling 
tl,,re the l-eople he brought with him. This 
Ir-^ration is said to have taken place about 1075 
B. (k Popular tradition supports the theory ot 
A^'astya’s e.omiuest of Soiitlf India. The foot- 
pidnts' of Agastva in his adventurous journey to 
the south are said to he visible at various places 
and the stages of his travels are marked by the 
little Asramas (hermitages) he set upon his way. 
The 'rravaneorean holds in great veneration the 
Agastyar peak, the highest peak of the Western 
Ghats, where Agastya is said to live even today, 
and his ima.ge is installed and worshipped at the 
Olakarivii waterfall mi the Asambu hills in Thovala 
tahup at Marutnamala near Cape Comorin, at Na- 
gercoil, and other idaces. The adventures of Agas¬ 
tya are relevent to the extent that he is said to harc 

*SriiiivHa ly^iiUur, M., Tamh Stii'I'Oi. PP. mi'l *''■ 

tKeaii'-, A. 11 . Me.li Pest I’. I*''-'- 
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played a (‘Oiispit-niais part iii leelaimiii.i'' primeval 
fon-sts ill Soathern India ami inakian' tliem_ fit for 
liamaii Iml)itati()ii. I'lveii to this day, the KiTnildtav 
()!' South Travaaeore earse tlieir eaeinies by swearing 
by Agastya and make anmial olTerint'-s to him at 
Agastyar peak. 

The F-pie and t’uraaie legends eontaiu tradi- 
tiohs r(‘iatingto the i)hysi('al eharacters of the abori¬ 
gines (Nishadas). “'I'he Bhagavata Parana des¬ 
cribes the Nishada as blaek like crows, very low- 
statiired, short-armed, having higli cheek bones, 
low lopped nos(!, red eyes, and coi)per-eoloui ed 
hair.”* ITis desccndents are distributed over the 
liills ami forests. 'I'he Anamalai I tills in Southern 
India form the refuge of a whole series of broken 
tribes. Tliey are charaetorised by dark hair, 
short, stature, and broad nose. Since t.he physical 
features of the Purauic, Nisiiadas indicate tlieir 
affinities to the so called Pro-Dravidians, Mr. 
Chanda considei's the short-stntured and broad- 
nosed jungle tribes as the modern Nishadas ro- 
pi-csenting the old Nishada racc.f It now remains 
to lie seen what light anthropometry has to throw 
on the matter. 









CHAP^J'ER III. 

Km'Ial Afi.-knitiks ,. a- 

l<]nrhi \'irirs on liarial Oriijiiis 

Tlie Nisliiltla was reckoned liy Sir Herbert 
lllsley as holongiiif; to (lie ‘' Dravldiaii Race”, occn- 
pviiie- the oldest geological I'ormation in India, the 
aiediov of forest-clad hills, terraced plateau, and 
nndulaling I'lains wldcdi stretch from the Vindhya 
Hills to Cape Comorin. He is recognised evcry- 
wliere by his black-skin, his s(iuat figure, and the 
Negro-like pi'opoi'tions of the nose. Eisley looked 
In the researches of 'rhurston to define and classify 
II,.. nninerous sub-tribes. “In describing Ike Hindu 
Ivpc Topinard divided the population of the 
Indian iicninsula into three sirata, the Black, the 
yiongolian, and the Aryan. The remnants of the 
first are found at the present time shut up in the 
mountains of Central India under the names of 
Bhils, IVIahairs, Bonds and Khonds; and in the 
south under the names of Yanadis, Maravars, 
Kurumbas, and Veddahs. Its primitive cliaracters 
apart from its dark colour and low stature arc 
diflieult to discover, but travellers do not talk of 
woolly hair in India.”" Mr. Thurstou continues, 
“that there is nuich that speaks in favour of the 
view that the Australians and the Dravidians 
sprang from a common main branch of the human 

* Thurston, “ Tlir Pravidimi Prohlom’'-Tlu' M&dras Muse,mi 

Bulloti,,. 2, No. 3, i>. 197. 
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race. Tlie \’edflahs of Iiulia and (loyloii, wliom 
one might call Pre-Uravicliaiis, would roprcaeiii 
an offshoot of the main stem. Sonlliorn India 
was once tlic i)aasagc .icround hy whicli tlu' ambient 
prog'L'iiitors of Llic Norlliern and Mo<lilcrranean 
ra(!cs proceeded lo (.lu! parls ol 1 lui globe widndi they 
now iiihaliit. In this part ol the world aa in others, 
antiquarian remains show the exist,cnee of peoples 
who used ,siie(a!ssi\'ely imph'inenis ol unwroiighl. 
stone, of A\'rought stone, and of melal fashioned 
in the most pi'imitive mamun-. 'These trihes 
have also left cairns and stone circles indicating 
burial places, it has been usual to set them 
down as earlier than Dravidian. It- has been staled 
that the wild tribes of Southern India are physio¬ 
logically of an earlier type than the Dravidian 
tribes.”* 


Ihifjfji'.ri 

flergi rightly separates from the, Dimvidians 
a highly platyrhinc tyqic, of a nature less than of 
medium typo showing the greatest aflinity wit.h the 
Veddahs, and togedher with the second type he also 
perceives a, third in the peninsula especially among 
the Kadars, which type is also platyrhinc, and of a 
low stature, but with short and woolly haii- and a 
Negroid face. They are the remnants j’espeetivciy 
of tlie Australoids and the Negrito,s, who wore 
afterwards more clo.sely placed in redief by Biasutti. 

* Thuraton, “ Tlit! Dravidian rwblian,’’ Tin- Madraa Mnaniini 
Bulleliii 2, No. 3, p. 190. 
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The I'oHowiii,!’’ '“i'liiie s| ralihcalion is given i'ov 
India" 

J. Negi'do.s. 

' 2 . 1*10-Dial vidians. 

Dravidians. 

Tall dolicJuHTiiliarK; (i\lesoi)otam5c) 
('leiiienls. 

f). l)olif'liouo|)liali(’. Aryans. 

(i. Brac.liyeoplialic Leucodenns. 

- Our thoorv is tliat the Dravidians are vVustraloid- 
■\Taldalis, and are not to be confused with an oriental 
extension of the Mediterranean race which Eieley 
thinks 01- with I'llhol Smith a Brown race whose 
nnthro’iiologieal .■onsisteney is somewhat eiluivocal. 
It would he useful (o see what physical characters 
are presenled liy Hie pre historic skulls ot India, 
espi'cially <d' the Baynna type which Mitra refers 
1„ as of Bre-Dravidic Veddah type, and tho.se of 
Adielianallur whicdi, according to Lapicque, hut in a 
dilTerenl sense from others, that is, Negroid.”* 
“Bugg-eri mentions four skulls from the vicinity of 
Madras with a hmid indi'x of liO. Thurston des- 
crihes them as prognatlious and with tlie receding 
IPvehead of the negro rather than of the Veddah. 
q’hese skulls are of considerable interest in con- 
uection with the nllhiities of the lower Melanesian 
negro with the African negro; for not many links 
are known in the wide I'xlcut separating the two 
groupsA’I- Th(' Predlravidians were followed hy a 
finer type; altliough daih-skinued^ the nose^ was 
"C a Sy,;e-niu(ip Ai.tlirapnlofiy 

iiC Asir, (I. .'ili. 
t Qriililli 'i’liyl"!' -Uuoe am 


111 Kuviviiiiiiu'iit., a- 182 . 
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less wide, and as deep at. tlie root as in tlie \'^cddalis, 
and tlie profile mueli less |(ro,t>-natlions, really almost 
orthog'natlious. It is the Dravidian type akin to 
the Ethiopian (not Negroid). “They are I'onnd 
in tlu'ir pnri'st I'orin in the South Jiidian Jungles, 
or these are the Kota, Bailaga, and Knrnniha peo 
pies of the Nilgiri inonntains of South India. They 
have leptorhine noses (inde.x Th) and are sotne- 
what taller than most of the so ealleil Dravidians 
with a nasal index of 84 to 94. Riehards jioints 
ont that the Dravidian Is more leptorhine than the 
Pre-Dravidian.”“' 


If we arrange a series of mea.surements of the 
Jnngle tribes in the order of deseonding nasal index, 
it may be seen that, as w(' ad\'ance I'roin yilatyrhiny 
to mesorhiny, there is an increase in the proportion 
per cent of the Dravidian tyiie, which we considered 
to he iriesorhine. 1 give lielow the results of my 

'rAin.E I. 


Pniii.van 

Kiiriimliu 
SholiiL'l 
Inilu (Nilgin.s) 
Hiilavotnii 
Kfinikkai' 
IPaliyan 
' Uiali 


Typical Tribes of Ho 

1 I Koul . I 2:') I 

2 13udaga . 10 | 

3 Kurunibji of Mysore. bO i 


Lndo-'Africanus 



* Qriliilli Taylor—Race anti EnviruimiLMit, p. 182. 
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study based on extensive measuremonts of the 
jiriiTutivo tribes of Travaucore. Comparing the 
two summaries, one can understand at a glance 
liow the intercrossing of flic ;junglc tribes has 
tlie effoet of diminishing the platyrhiiic feature 
as seen among the Tamil Irulans whose nasal 
index comes down to 80-4. Tliurston expressly 
Table XL 
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notes the pliysical eliaiig'e tliat takes plaee when 
tlio trikes leave the jmiKle approach the cities. 
His oLiservatioii on the nasal index of (he Kanihk-.ai' 
is given in 'I’ahle Hi. il. will he sisai ihat the 
Taiu.k hi. 


\\Hra^n Nasal | Muxinini*' Nasul I .MiiiiiiiMui 
Imlt'X- I inil'x. I Nasal liut''>;. 


Ml -'J 


jiasal index oi the .inngie Kanikkar is higher 
than that, of tlie doineslieated Kanikkar ol the 
lilaiiis. This is an iiistane.e oi primitive short, 
daiic-skiiiued, and platyrhine lype ehaiigiiig as a 
result of eoidaet metainori)hosis towards leiahtiiimy. 
A greal elevation in nasal index is ohservx'd 
among the tribes of (hiota Nagpur and Western 
Bengal. “Blasutti includes (heir hahitat in the 
area where a puroi' \'eddaic substratum Inis 
persisted. Deniker recognises (,ha( the Vhiddaiis 
ai'e the remnants oi a \'ery iirimitive population, 
whose physical type is most ajiiiroached hy a [ilaty- 
rliinous variety of the Dravidian laiee thus indi¬ 
eating precisely the Sautals, the Mundas, tlie Kols, 
and the Bhumij. We prefer to eontine the Dra¬ 
vidian race to the mesorhine type, in such manner 
we eouier on the Pre-Di'avidians the present nu¬ 
merical prepouderanee, and their iinportaiiee in the 
ethnical stratilieation oi India augments projior- 
tionately. ’ ’* 

* Un{,'gi!ri, Tin: Oiilliucs of a Synteuiotii; Antliroiiolugy of 

i^sia, 53- 
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EickstcdL 

Biii'ou vou l'’iick.sliicll; lias thrown new light 
(III the (jtliiiieal coiniiositioii of iialia. According to 
him, the most tirimitivc racial straLinit arc the 
VVeddhIs. 'l.'licy probahly uuitd.ier over '20,000,000, 
and only a century ago, formed one-third of the 
wJroIe poindatioii of India. Tlie Gondids and the 
Malids are tiie most important .sub-types. The 
Gondid race i.s cliictly cliaracterised in the widely 
spread Gond tribe.s of Gentral India. The Maiids 
form the .soutlicrn suii-type of the \Veddid.s. O.'lio 
type is here more primitive tliaii among the Goiidid.s. 
in. the case of many individuals, the face is extremely 
low and lozenge-shaped. This shape is the conse- 
(jnenee of very wide jaw bones and pointed chin. I’iie 
chin is moreo\’er small, and its profile, particnlai'ly 
in the case of women, extremely retreating. The 
nose is A’ery l.iroad and low, tlie steep foreliead 
oftcni overhangs the eyes. 'J'lie liijs are fairly thick, 
at any rate thicker than is tlie case with the Gondids. 
Quite often the face is lightly jn-ogiiathous. They 
are extremely dark-skinned, indeed almost black- 
lirown. Dr. I'hekstedl’s view is that it is not correct 
without more ado lo associate the Maiids witli the 
Negrito (as lias been done by Lapicque and Keane). 
Negritos are indeed of small stature, even very 
mucb smaller than the Maiids, and they have dark 
skin.s and curly hair, but they by no means reveal 
the primitiveness of the Malifis. It would be more 
cautious and more likely correct to assume the 
existence of a Proto-Negrito clement and its fusion 
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into the ancient Indian Wcd<Uil nhorii^incs. Mick- 
wtedt tliinks that “tliis stand|)oint docs not dilToc 
very niatcrially From that of Keane, Imt si,uni lies 
a (h'cpenini;' and dillerenliaiion ot onr \’ie\v, as 
ranst he expected witli onr advance oF knowledge.”* 
Accordin.i-- to him, ‘‘Mu' Malids are onl.v Found in 
the Forest areas oF India. Thc.v Form a thick hand 
running northwards From the southernmost (iarda- 
mom Hills to the Nil.giris, splittin.g up lirn'c and 
continuing on tlie one hand as Far as some uncer¬ 
tain northern limit in the West Mysore Invests 
and over the Nallamalais as Far as Krishna. Kani- 
kkar, Malabedar, and Kurumliar are characterestio 
groups in tlie west,, ainl Irular, Yanadi, Ohenchu, 
etc., in the east.”t 

Tli.c NefjrUd rlc)iu:iil in, Trat'd,ncorc 

The presence oF ;t Negrif.o strain in the ahoji- 
.ginal population oF South India was sus|)(!eted hy 
early observers, Init detinite evidence was lacking. 
Its e.xistence among the Kadars oF the tlocliin State 
was ses'eral times advancc'd by Preuss, Keane, 
Sergi, and Iladdon. Tlu; resarches oF La])icque 
among the Kadars convinced him tliat the existence 
of ‘une race nigre primitive’ was incontestable. 

Dr. Hutton has drawn attention to the pre¬ 
sence oF the Nc.grito type among' the Angami 
Na,gas and says, “In the Kadars and the Orfdis oF 
* AiiMitlialoishiia I.yor, L. K., 'I’Iki J{,ysnn! Triers ami Gasl.cs’ 
Viil, 1 , Hiclcstmlt.- 'L'hi^ Uiisitinii nC Myaora >11 Imlia'H Itaoial 
History, p]). 20-25. 
t Do- Uo. 


.. 21 ;. 
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the extreme sontli, oeciisioiial individuals with frizzly 
linir and low stature and nesro-like features are 
very suggestive of survivals of the Negrito race.”* 
To Dr. Dutton, the Tlrfdis sc'eni to suggest the 
Negrito as innelt as the Kadar does. Tlie liciglit 
of tlie num is about -b feet, the hair is very curly, 
but is also harsh and in some individuals crisp 
and kinky. The features suggest that the basic 
t,yi)e is Proto-Australoid with .some admi.xture of 
Negrito and Mediterranean. The Nanikkar is also 
described by him as Proto-Australoid with also 
.some Negrito admixture and being by no means 
pronouncedly prognatlious.f Spirally curved hair 
has lu'en observed by me among the Uralis, 
the T\anil<kar, the Malapantarams, the MalahMans 
and the Visbavans. 

Dr. tiuha observed tlie existence of frizzly hair 
among the Ixadai's of the Cochin State. According 
to him, the comparatively low values of the Co- 
ellicient of Racial l/ikeness found lietween the 
Kadar and the Nattu Malayan, and the 7erava, 
and their dii'crgencies from the Bhil-Chenchu type, 
coupled with the distinct negroid features in many 
of the indii'iduals belonging to these tribes seem also 
duo to tlie Negrito si.rain among the latter, though it 
may ajipear to be submerged at the present moment. 
It has therefore to be inferred that the remnants 
of I be Negrito race now found among the Semangs 
and Andamanese were much more widely spread 
at one time and extended wcdl into the Indian 

* IlnUoii, 'i'hoCiMisiiB.if JiiJia, 1931, 1; India, ParM, p. 442. 

t Uiilton,-.Th.' Onns.ia of India, 1931, 1: India, Pail III 13, 
Ethuojjraphical, p-11. 
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cojitincnt In tlio .soutii-wosUii'iimost oiid in Cocliin 
iiiid d'j’avuncore. 

Do QuidrofaH'os laid down lliat llio Noyritos 
Avoro lii'anliyocphidic. Dr. (lulia obsi'rvas, 
liie moan copliaJic jjidcx of I ho Kadar.s was doli- 
o.liooopliaJic, amoii.^' t]j(i individual.s wJI;li I'riKzly hair, 
llioro was a iiiai'kod lundonoy I'ur a. riso in Uk! indox 
t.owai'ds inosorhi.uy as sl.iown liy I wo indis'idiials 
Jiaviiig 77';i4 and 7!)-l’!) as the valuo.s of tlanr jiidox, 
AV'liicli indinaiod that the basis of tlio Negrito type 
was probably braeliyc;e[)Jia]i(; or at least nieso as in 
tlio Seinaags, but large admixture with the pri¬ 
mitive dolieiiocephalie raee lias alTecteil the general 
shape of their head”. Dr. Diiha also thinks that 
the long sjiirals norv seen among most of tlic Kadars 
and Pnlayas with friz/.ly hair was ]irobahly due to 
the same admixture, tie obsm’ved short sjiirals in 
tw'o individuals. At tlu' iiresent day, the Negritos 
are found to be elosely similar to the Melanesian 
type in hair and head-form, but judging from the 
presenee of two men wnth sliort spirals and high e.e- 
jihalie index, Dr. Gulia is of ojiinion that the original 
type was not probably unlike that of the Semangs 
and Andamanese, among Avhom designs of bamboo 
combs identical Avith those useil by the Kadar women 
are found.'' A comparatiA’e slatemeni. of the 
measurements of the Semang, Kadar, and Mahi- 
jiantarams is giA’en below in '’I’able IV. 

* Hiittmi, The Census iif India. 19.U, T, India —Part III, A, 
lithungrapliiual, p. 1. 
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Tai:i;f, IV. 


Nan 

No. 't'r 

n.oI 1 

01,0. 1 



Nasal 1 

Incii-x. j Hair. | 

Colon,- 

1 ! Snmang 

(Grinith 
Tayl"r) .1 

i 

1507 

77-7 

1 1 

07 • 1 I’l-Pl'or 

CIlOOO 

:i Mala pan 

L'tnn'slon). 

15.50 

1547 

70-'.1 

70-0 

80'8 . KIioiT 

spirals. 

78'll Spirally 
1 curviil. 

1 Po. 

Dark. 


Ill Tnivaiieorc arc found tlie MalapaiitaramK, 
a jungle tribe in the liunling stage of civilization. 
In 1935, I measured 70 individuals of whom 22 were 
dolichoeephalie, .50 mesoeoplKdie, and 4 iirachycepha- 
lie Their forehead i.s receding, and tlie lirow-rid- 
ges are prominent. The hair is black and looks 
curly in some. Tlieir average cephalic index is 
75 -Oh. The value of the cephalic index of the Mala- 
paiitarams is that it goes to confirm the theory 
that the basis of the Negrito type was probably 
brachycephalie. or at least mcso as in the Semangs, 
but that large admixture with the iirimitivc dolicho¬ 
cephalic race has affected the general shape of the 
bead, 'file Malapantarams are surrounded by 
‘doleph’ tribes like the Urali, Malayarayams, and 
the Ullatans. 

The presence of a Negrito strain in the abori¬ 
ginal yiopulation of Southern India thus receives 
additional testimony from its existence among some 
of the primitive tribes of Travaiicore, where it has 
lieen ob.scrved by Dr. Hutton and myself. The 
photographs will bear ample evidence to it. 
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T]ie Negrito appears to have been tlie first 
inhabitant of Soutli-eastern Asia. Traces of bis 
stock are .still to be seen in .some of the forest 
tribes of the higher hills of the e.vtreme south of 
India, and siinilar traces appear to exist in the 
inaccessible areas between Assam and Burma, where 
a dwarfish stature is combined with frizzly hair 
such as appears lo residt fi'om tlie recent admixtures 
of the pure or virtually pure Negrito stock of the 
Andamans with blood from the mainland of India 
or Burma. Dr. Hutton observes that it is just 
possible that the bow is still his invention, judging 
from its existence among the Andamane.se. In 
Travaiicore, the bow is still used by the QiTdis, the 
Muthuvans, the Vishavans, mul the Kanikkar. 

Proto-Avsiraloid 

The Negritos must have been early displaced 
or supplanted by the Proto-vVustraloid who formed 
one of tlie major elements in the aboriginal popu¬ 
lation of India. This dolichocephalic type appeals 
to Dr. Hutton to have had its origin in the West. 
Sewell reverts to the theory of Australian origins, 
and, in bis account of Mohenjo Daro slculbs, he 
definitly associates the Proto-Australoid type with 
the Australian aborigines on the one hand and 
with the Rodesian skull in the other. According 
to Dr. Hutton, the safest hx^mthesis seems to be 
that the Proto-Australoid type in India is derived 
from an early migration from the West, and its 
special features have been finally determined and 
permanently cliaracterised in India itself. It is 
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represented in tlic purest form in the Veddahs, 
Malavetans, Irulas, Sliolagas, and similar tribes 
in tlic limiting stage of Ceylon and Soutliern Lidia, 
and pcriiaps in as pure a form as any in the nearly 
related Prdiyans of the Palni Hills, whose sole 
weapon is the digging spud. “If we compare the 
tribes of Travancore with the Veddahs and the 
aborigines of i\ustralia, wo observe that in the 
shape of the head and the face, form of hair, and 
skin colour, the three are essentially alike, though 
the Australians are taller and show larger abso¬ 
lute dimensions of head than the other two. It 
may be observed that the Veddahs are closer to 
the vVustralian.s than to the tribes of Travancore 
and outside, which are the smallest of the three. 
The shortest and smallest are the Indian tribes, 
then come the Veddahs, and lastly the Australians. 
AVe may assume that all the three belong to the 
same stock, the Indian tribes retaining the more 
basic characters. A comparative statement of 
measurements is given in Table V. It is this type 
that is primarily responsible for the platyrhinc 
and dark-slnnned elements in India. 

Table V. 



Namn of 


Cephalic 

Nasal 



No. 

tlio Tvibo. 

Staturo. 

Index. 

Index. 


Colour. 



162-5 

73-0 

Platy- 


Chocolate. 





rhino. 



2 

Voddah . 

1.57-1 

75-1 

84-0 


Do. 

3 

Malavetan. 

153-3 

73-5 

02-5 

i endy 

Dark. 

4 

Miithuvaiii 

154-2 

73-8 

88-4 

wavy 

Uarkhrowii 

5 

Kftnikkar . 

152-0 

74-2 

89-6 

1 curved 

Dark. 
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Blood-griminng 

The evideiK'C of lilood-gi'oupiug- teats made 
under I lie ausi iiees of tlie Ti-avaueorc Uuiver.sity 
goes to eoiilirm tlie view that tlio Kfiiukkar are of 
tlio same stoek as tlie Australians. 211 Kiiiiikkrir 
were blood-grouped in Idd!) by Dr. C. 0. Karumi- 
karan and Uiey yielded the following result. 


108- I ;v,l - 1 K■ + ',V„ I (•):i-l!0-H% I l O- 


.\ eoniparison of the results obtained in otlier jiarts 
of India and Australia is made below:— 


.J 

of 

iho Trilic. 

1 No- 
... 


1 

li 

Al! 

1 

KAiiilikM' 

2tl 

.51-2 

18-4 S 

20.8 % 

-.5% 


KaiUr 

(Msofftrlftiii') 

Tit) 

48 % 

30 * 

!' % 

12 % 

s 

I’niiiyaii 

(Ayyainiftii) 

2.50 

20 % 

! 

on % 

7-011% 

10 % 

4 

Hill Mali^ • 
(SarksO 

139 

41)-vox 

15-83% 

31 - CO?:; 

5-70^ 


Anstraliwi . 

815 

oil % 

37-7 % 

5-3 % 

1 % 


Barring the Paniyan of AVynad, the Ktinikkar, the 
Kadar, and the Hill Male of Bihar e.vhihit a larger 
percentage of 0 and very nearly approximate 
figures for the Australian. 
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Tlio position of tlie isanikkfir witl. reference 
to tribes in different parts of tke world is given 


below:— 



«l,uws' that tliese and otlier iii'imitive peoples are 
high in A, but less in B, conlirmnig the view that the 
Alilood-group originated earlier than the B. ■ The 
Kanikkar however indicate more of B than A, 
which is probably to be accounted I'or by the 
process of miscegenation ivith tlie higli caste Hindu. 

Buggies elates thinks il prol)al>le tliat mankind 
was originally all 0 blood-group and tliat A and B 
have originated suhsccpicntly as mutations or ger¬ 
minal changes which are inherited, ddic statis¬ 
tics of blood-groui)ing make it probable that the 
B mutation has never apiicared in such iieoples 
as the Australian aborigines, the Bushmen of 
Africa, and the Basrpies of EuroLio which have a 
liigh percentage of A, while their low percentage 
of B has probably come in through crossing. 

~ »Gat.os, R. llii-loH-Bloo.1 Ko.iM'H mid Phyeiogii.miy of Bntisli 
Culmnbiii Coaulcil Indiana, •!. R. A. I, 1934, p. 'll. 
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Eoceiit researches in the racial distrihution 
of blood g-roups iiave shown that tlio predominance 
of group B ill India is in strong contrast to Western 
Burope, where group B is markedly absent. Tlie 
highest percentage sei'ius to congregate on tlic 
mainland of Asia and the adjoining islands ol 
Indonesia. The iiercentages in India vary from 
37-2 to 41-2, a marked contrast to that recorded 
in England. Latte’s opinion is that it is definitely 
established that the distrihution of blood-groups 
in a given population is related to its etlmo- 
anthropological constitution. ' Group A decreases 
going east anil south from Western Enrojic and 
B increases inversely, while 0 is characteristic of 
long isolated and marginal communities such as 
the Australian, Esquimo, Maoris and others. 
Serological teats in Travancorc support the findings 
of the physical anthropologist in regard to the 
affinity of the hill-tribes (Ivanikkar) with the 
Australians. 

The contribution of the Proto-Australoid to 
Indian culture may bo the introduction of pottery. 
The presence of the boomerang as well as of the 
blow-gun in South India may possibly he credited 
to them, and in the domain of religion probably 
totemism.”t In North Travaiicore, the blow-gun is 
found among the Muthuvans and the Vishavans, 
as large reeds grow in the locality. 

* Tlutton, CcnsiiB of India, l93l, Vol. J, India, fart I, p. i.i)!. 

t llulton, The Connus of India, 1931, 1: India, I’art I, p. 444. 
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Conclusion 

The eNisteiiee of a Negrito strain in the abori¬ 
ginal population of Roiitli India has received addi¬ 
tional cAddence in Ti’aAmneoro. It has boon 
observed by Lapi(’qne and Dr. Gnha. among the 
Kadars and the Pnlayans of the Cochin State, and 
by Dr. Hutton and myself among the Urrdis and 
the Kanilchar. Sinrally curA^ed hair has been 
observed by me among tlie Urfdis, the Kanildcar, 
the Malavetans, the Malapantarams, and the 
VishaA'ans. These aatvc folloAved by the Proto- 
Anstraloid (’Pro-HraAddian). 'I'his tApio is found 
among the aboriginal tribes of Central and Southern 
India, and is closely allied to the Voddahs of 
Ceylon, the Toalas of Celebes, and the Salmis of the 
Malay Peninsula. The Malavetans, the Muthuvan.s, 
the Kanilddir, and others may be regarded as re¬ 
presentatives of this group. 

At present there are no distinctly Negrito com¬ 
munities in India, nor has any trace of a Negrito 
language been discoAmred. But distinctly Negrito 
feature's not only cro)) up continually from the 
Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin, but also abound 
in great megalithic monuments Avhich help us to 
some extent to unravel the history of theii’ remote 
past. The obserAmtions of T)r. Hutton, Dr. Guha, 
and myself go to sIioav that Negrito features crop 
up among th'c Kadars and the Pnlayans, of the 
Cochin State, and the Urfilis, the Malapantarams, 
the Kanildcar and the VishaAmns of Travancore. 
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It, is interesting to point out tlint megalitiuc 
monuments are largely found on tlie High Ranges 
of 1'ravaneore. Dolmens, menhirs, and ali.gnments 
arc found in the region of the Oralis, the Mannans, 
the Malayarayan.s, and otlier jungle tribes of 
Truvuueore. Mr. Perry jioints out that, all the 
world over, megalithie monuments exliibit such simi¬ 
larities of structure that they must have been the 
work of a peoiile showing a common culture. It 
is also worlliy of notice that the reality of a stone¬ 
using peoiile is evidenced by the use of stones for 
graves by some of the lii 11-tribes even now. I’hc 
dead are buried and a stone is planted at the head 
and tlie foot of the grave by the Orfilis, the 
Muthuvans, the Mannans, and the Mahiyarayans. 

Systematic excavations still await the spade of 
the archeologist in Travancore. M^ard and Conner 
made the earliest of excavations in the State. 
According to them, all the tumuli appear to be of 
a period eailicr than tlie Iron Age.^ Mr. Boui- 
dillou once picked up a bronze lamp from one of 
tlie tumuli. No skeletal i-emains have been so far 
unearthed io bear any direct evidence of the 
Negrito race in Travancore. Judged by the nature 
and contents of tlie objects found, the megalithie 
remains of the Decxian and South India are said 
to reveal a uniform culture, and it is considered 
that the megalithie remains of Southern India 
are Post-Vedic and later than any similar remains 
of the Central Indian plateau, from ^lence the 

♦ Ward and Connor—Mouioira of tho Survey of Traviinooru and 
Goolun, Vol. I, p. 19. 
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ciiltui-c would socni to liavc spread southwards." 
1’lie excavations of Molieiijo Dai'o and Harappa 
reveal that one ol the skulls is Proto-Australoid. 
A correspondence in type is revealed by one of 
tlie Sontli rndiaii skulls, Adichanallnr, which is 
classed as Proto-Au.straloid by Elliot Smith. The 
phy.sical eliaraetcristies observed in the skulls are 
found ainontj the existin,i>' South Indian tribes and 
among the \T-ddalis of Ceylon. While “Pro-Dra- 
idian” is tlieir time-hcnoured appellation, Dr. 
Eielcstedt w^onld call them “Weddid” and Dr. Gulia, 
“Nishadie”. Dr. 1 lutton lias labelled tliein “Proto- 
Australoid” after Sew’ell. It is litliug that this 
designation should continue. 


* lIuttDii, Tlw Cuiiaus (if Iiiiliei, 931, I -Vart 1, 
H 


A. n G8. 




• CnAPTl<]R IV. 

MliCiALlTilK; JMoNUM RN'I’S 
hitrodiiction 

Tlio (listrihntioii of mog-alilliic inomDtic'iils I'ol 
lows t.lio zones of tlio primitive tribes in Tndin. 
They arc foniul in Assam, Cliota Nng’])nr, South 
India, and tlie North-West Frontier regions. They 
exist over tlie whole country drained hy tlie Goda¬ 
vari, more commonly in the valleys of tlio Krishna, 
and on both sides of the ghats through Coimbatore 
as fai- as Caiio Comorin. In Travancore the 
Aujanad valle\' and the Cardamom IliUs abound 
in megalithie monuments. The dolmens are found 
on both banks of the Pambauar in the An.janad 
vallejr, and command a wide view of the surround¬ 
ing country so as to be eminently suitable for 
defence. On tlie highlands they arc larger in size 
than in the lowlands, where they exhibit a pro¬ 
gressive deterioration in size. The groat concen¬ 
tration of dolmens is in Bellary, where there are 
as many as 2,127 dolmens. Wo observe snoli 
concentration of dolmens also in the Aujanad valley 
in Trax'ancore. 


P'urpofie of McgaMfhic Monuments 
Respect for the dead appears to have been a 
prominent characteristic of man in the Palaeoli¬ 
thic and Neolithic periods. It implied a belief in 
after-life. The most interesting aspect of Neoli¬ 
thic life lay in the rituals of the dead which 
consisted in the raising of works of rough stone 



A View of Dolmen area in Anjanad. 
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(,v('r (lie dead wlio were Imricd in urns. The uloa 
was dial, the spirit of the dead should be given 
„ ns in lifn n.,,1 tl.nl U,c d.nmbnr of bo 

»l,onia 1.0 ll.o |i.ol:olyi.o «1 «.o homo. T oy 
np,.,01,0,1.10.1 Hint “nnloos tj.c dopnitol “P™ « 

„'L„on,„l oH-o,- ■ ™' S 

vi'sth'ss and troublesome aiound its o i 

^^in. thereby harm to the living.-' To accon^o- 

,,nto 11,0 spirit tboy o,...ot.'uote, 

II,i,, nets irhiol, wovo rmlo “I''”';' “ \ 

of laroe l.ieees of stone. They eonsisled ot single 
unrioht Slones li.xed in the gTOund, or ot rows of 
,ioirslones, or of large Hat stones supported on a 
,h'.r of hir-m uprights. Megaliths belong to 
tuo Neolithie ,unhid and also to a. part oi the 
Copper and Bronze Ages. “Until recently, megaU- 
thili remains were thought of as the burial places 
of mighty chiefs or temples used by the Druids.”t 

Dolmen 

d’he flolmens are rude structures consisting of 
large unhewn stone resting on two or more others 
placed erect. They are found scattered on the 
el,ni„ of woo,lp.l biUn 

are o-cnerally considered to be “stones of the 
iuonkevs of'India,- but most of the primitive 
people' of 'Pravancore have no knowledge of them 
nor do they evince any interest in them. The 
people of Anjanad call them Vnlividus or abodes of 
monkeys. Uf their antniuity, Froiessor& Ma cdonel l 

'■ * llenKartafi; V.V'riufPr.,historic In.lia, r- lU. 

t .laiucH, E O- An Introiliiclum to AiiUivoiiology, p. I-IS. 
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and Keith'point out rolercnees in the Rig-Veda, 
wliile tlio late Mr. (lopinalha Hao refers to 
pa.ssages in Tolkninnni aii<l I iiranaiiurn. 1 he 
Urfilis call tliera Paudulai/.hies, pits made hy the 
Pandus or IViiidavas, to whom ancient myslerions 
monuments all over India are generally aserilied. 
d’hey are looked u|)on hy the erednlons as saered 
and dangerous. It is said that peasants in .h ranee 
will not lake shelter under them or go near them 
at night, hut the \’ellalas and the Malaimlayas of 
Anjanad liave no such fear. 'I'liey sit undei' them, 
when they graze their cattle. Dr. Borlase thinks 
that dolmens were eonneeted with the activities 
of a shady priesthood. Dubriel has tried to eou- 
nect many of the Dceean megaliths witli sacrifieial 
houses in later Vedic literature. It is averred by 
AValhousc tliat the people who huilt tliem were 
a race of dwarfs ahoul. a span or euhit high, hut the 
results of exeavalion unfold a dilferent tale. The 
bones found are neither oJ' dwarfs nor of giants, 
hut of men of ordinary stature and the stone .slahs 
used for monimieiits indicate that they were cut 
from solid rock and carried some distance, and 
the people were physically equal to the jiresent 
race of men . 

The earliest record of dolmens in 'Pravaneoro 
was hy Ward and Conner in 1852. 'I’hcy state 
that “the paiidukulies or bai-rows, tliose remains 
of prima?val customs so common throughout the 
Peninsula, are also found hei'e, though they are 
not so numerous.’’ The OiTilis believe that dol¬ 
mens are ihaces wliei'e treasure is hidden. But 



)f lypical DoIitk 
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11(1 sijcli Il'casnro has hin'ii rmuui in any of the 
(lolm<'ns oxamincHl. Dohuuns are bnrial chainhers 
in wliieli people of late NeoUtlhe times buried 
their ])eople of importance. In Travaneorc tliey 
are invariably found on tlie crests of liilis in the 
Rani Reserx e, and they are built of unhcwir blocks 
of Slone. In the erection of dolmens, certain 
..n'chilechiral methods and i>rinciples are observed. 
l!y the use of the orthostatic rock, the ma.ximum^ 
of wall area was iiroxdded with the minimum of 
Ihiidmess. With the uindgiit wall technique went 
hand in liand the roofing of narrow spaces by 
nunins of horizontal slabs laid across on the top 
,,r the npriirhts. 'Phe second feature of megalithic 
.-iridiiU'clure was (he use of more or less coursed 
inasonrv set without mortar, each block lying on 
its side, and not ils edge. .\ series of uprights is 
lirst put in iiosition, and over these are laid several 
courses of rather smaller stones.* A variant of 
the latter is found in the Anjanad valley. 


Tirpes of Dnhncos 


According to t'oloncl Meadows Taylor, the 
.lolm.nis are of two kinds, tho.se consisting of four 
Slones thre(' supporting stones and one capstone, 
U.Hving one side oi.eii, and those in which the 
ehamher is closed by a fourth stone; In the latter 
case the fonrih stone lias invariahly a circular 
in it. Both these types of dolmens are 
r,)uii<l in 'Pravaiicore. The dolmen at Kadukutln 
1,1 the Brini Reserve is reclnngular an d t he po rtio n 
* Fergusso„,Pn.ugli .Sto.ic MomimenlH, p. 4G5. 
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above atouikI is R feet liy 2 V, feet in dimensions. 
Tt lias only one Tallery, lAOistliwise, it bas one. 
single nprigiit on one side, and two otlievs on the 
opposite side. Siileways, Ihere is one on oaeb 
side, d'he Floor is iiaved witli a single side slab. 
Tlie capstone is 7 Feet by 1 -V\ feet and is nidely 
triangnlai-. The dolmen is situated on the e.vest 
of a bill. It aiipeavs to have been a dolmen of the 
earliest times as it is laiilt ol unhewn blooks of 
stone. 'The pre.senee of stones lying .scattered 
round the dolmen shows tliat it might have been 
eovei'od ovei' with them. Exea.vation yielded me 
no result. 

Rev. k'lateer found another type of dolmens 
on the hills inhabited by the Malayurayans of 
Travancore. d'hev' stand north to south with a 
circular opening facing the south. A rude stone 
is fitted to this aperture with another acting as a 
lever to prevent its falling out. The stones like 
stones at the top and bottom are single slab. “To 
tliis day, the Arayans make similar little cells of 
stone, the whole forming a box, a few inches 
square. ’ ’* 

Dolmens are also found at Ferunthalpara on 
both banks of the Thalayar or Rrimbanar river, a 
small tributary of the Amaravathi which flows into 
the Cauvery. Here on a flat level rocky table-land 
are seen a large number of dolmens in groups of 
three, four, or five. Around each group is a cir¬ 
cular packing of roughly lunvii stones or boulders. 

* liov. Mfttecr, Nulivii Life in Trsvaneorc. 
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A Dolmen in Rani Reserve. 
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Tlieso s'l-onps of dolmons oro found distvilnitcd in 
a fir(‘l(^. Tlic disposition of the majority of the 
dohnoiis is cast to west. A few are also in the 
nortli to soutli direction. The nprisht stones are 
rci'tan.a’ular in sliape, and are about 10 feet Ions, 
5 feet broad, and 7 feet high. Tlie cover-slab is 
17 feet i>y 7-8 inches. 'I’lie floor is paved with 
a flat stone-shih 0 feet by 4 feet 0 inches. The 
inner chaniher is i) feet by 4 feet. Over some of 
the cov(!r slabs are fouinl remnants of rubble stone 
packing. 'Tliere is a seinieirenlai' entrance to the 
dolmen on one side. Most of these dolmens have 
four uprights, but one dolmen in some group has 
only three upriglits and one eaii-stone, thus leaving- 
one side o])en. Monuments of this kind are also 
found in the Bison valley in the Cardamom Hills. 
j\t Vhidattnpara in tlie Malayatur Reserve there 
is a dolnnni consisting of four uprights, hut it is 
smaller and cruder in shai)e than those found in 
the Anjanad valley. 

Another tyim of dolmen is found on the Car¬ 
damom Hilts near Mattninitti. Hero the ehamher 
is formed as described above, hut is buried in the 
earth .showing only tlie capstone above the ground. 
Dolmens of tins type are found on the Nilgiris and 
throughout ]\'lnlal)ar. About 15 yards to the west 
of the dolmen was found an aligmnent of monoliths 
or menliirs planted in the earth at almost equal 
distances, some small, and some very big and 
impressive. 

At Thondimalai on the Cardamom Hills, the 
dolmons indicate that a large population must have 
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iiilialiiled lliat. region in 11u> ('iirly Iron Age. 
“Thc.so megalitliic tombs are round generally <ni 
prominent liill tops or ridges, and are |.laeed in 
<i^ron|)s. Ill Jill, six oi iln‘So i»;ra\x‘S wen 
d’liey were situated in a straight row, the ipaM'S 
l.eing idaeed close to one another. A rt.'r remov¬ 
ing ' the broken shmes tl.at marked tlie spot 
almni one and a lialt feet below tlie siirlace of tlie 
o-,'onnd was i'ound a Hat <-irenlar stoiu' that gave 
a hollow sound to a light tapping with crowl.ar or 
pickaxe. Underneath the covering stone was found 
a larg(^ urn, tiie month of whicdi was aliout Ih inches 
in diameter and the vertical lieight about three 
and a half feet, placed in a vertical position in the 

ground and (irmly imbedded in clay and gravel. 

Inside cacli of tlieso largn urns were found six or 
eight small urns, eating and drinking V(‘ssels, vases, 
chatties of various shapes and siwis, some of re(l 
clay others black polished inside and outside, ol 
very thin material and very brittle to handle. 
They were lirmly iinliedded in line red (day that 
seemed to have silted in and partly filled up the 
large urn, and the small vessels were filled with 
the same clay very tightly iiaeked, and were wedged 
in upon one another in such positions as to malm it 
very diflicult to remove them uiihrokeii. Bones were 
found imheclded with tlie vessels in one urn, and 
bones crumbled and mixed with clay in others. 
The Doctor was able to identify one of the liones 
as the hii) hone of a man. On the top of one urn 
was found the blade of a sword, almost completely 
rusted through about 2yo feel, long with no sign 
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l„„u. liaiKlI.^ tlial liaJ I'aaaua- <,aa„.Maly 
,„ai,lc 11, a «™v toiaal Uvo ,v»a ' ! V 

„„1 a-l,at a|,|,aa,» to bo a„ .K.a ,'laaol. Oa tio 


top (if iiif foNipiiiK 

a pi..e a awanl, tbo ,Pa, bav,,,. com- 

Tilotelv vusted away. 

TIki avp itseir a..! the ^■asscls Imuul 

lonn ia 11 k. varioas lyix‘s of wlmi ,s callc. _ Iiou 

A^e Pottary” ia tl>'‘ aataloRuc o1 ^ 

Anliiiaitic's in I ha Govonmient. Miismun, Ma< las, 
somo of whieli wara lakoii from TanaiKua, in tlm 
PalnL Hills ami othov parts of tlia ' 

hut most of wliiah are from the Ni sans.^ tlm 
Coimhatorr., Malahar and Tinnovclly districts. 

in,e dolmcms are still erected hy certain tri^s 
of India and Burma, the Khasi, the Miinda, bo 
Gond, the Oraon, the Bbil «f Central India, tbo 
Kuriiraba of the Nilgiris, and tbo Malayarayan of 
Travaiicore. In no case are tlio dolmens of tbo 
size cbaracteristic of tbo prohistoric phase of 
eivilization. b'be earliest known examples arc the 
lar-mst. The dolmens in the An.ianad valley and 
the" Cardamom Hills hear out this point. Those 
found on lower elevation in the Bani and Malaya- 
tnr Reserves are smaller in si.e. The loss of al¬ 
lure in the ease of the tribes who hiiilt megaliths 
is observed from the fact that the present day 
tribes ilo not iisiially display any tendoiicy to 
construct dolmmis.__ _.. 

P.lui.ns in llci Vulni Hills, Sontli maia. 

(Thn Maili-fts Mail Annual 1 '28,1 
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Dv. Eivers 1ms hvmiglit out this feature very 
promiiteiitlv nnioug the Todas ol the Nilgivis, 
wliere dolmens arc lai-ely found. They furnish 
us with an example of a tribe at a low level of 
material eiilture liviny in a, district lilled with 
remains of a faiidy high civilization. Sarat Chan 
dra Koy has observed the same* fact in Chota 
Nagpni' and Cooixu’ in Assam. Tn dhais aiu’oia', 
the Muthuvans and the Vellalas, who inhabit the 
d(jlmou area in Anjanad, evince no interest in them. 
In the ease of llie Malayarayaiis who erect minia 
tnre dolmens, a loss of culture ean he detected in 
that tliey do not maniimlale large stones as their 
predecessors did. hh-avaneore furnishes an in 
stance of the Anjanad valley to illustrate the loss 
of (he material side of culture and shows that 
ix'gions now inhabited by them were once tin; 
scenes of thriving civilization. 

Menhir 

Meidiirs are found in parts of North Travan- 
core. 'I’hey are very few in number. .Bruce I'^oto 
found some menhirs of moderate size in the 
Madura district, though: without fuiy mai'kings. 
We are lost in the mists of antiquity in search for 
the primitive ]nirpose of these monuments. They 
may be memorial stones, '^^riiere is a miniature 
menhir, three feet high at Marayur, called Vathain- 
kolli. 

Perry observes that the reality of a stone- 
using people is evidenced by the use of stones for 
graves by the hill-tribes. In Watubela, the dead 
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are l)uri(!d niul a stone is plaiiled at the Lead and 
foot of the s-rave. 'I'lio ijractiee is prevalent among 
tlie Kahui Nagaa of Assam and also among tlie 
Mulhuvaiis, the Ciallis, tlie Mannaiis, and the 
Malayarayans of Travaneove. d'he Uralis plant a 
stone not only at the head and foot of the grave, 
hut also on Loth sides of it. 'I'he survival of this 
.•nstom among ihe iiriinitive peoples of .Assam and 
Travaneore lends support to the theory that there 
might have been a movement of stone-using people, 
not only throughout Indonesia as far as Assam, 
hut also Ihi'ough Assam to Ca ])0 Ciomorin. 

Ape of Me.fjaUlliic Mouiiiitenls 
Systematic excavation has still to he made, hy 
Ihe arelaeologist in Travaneore. AVard and Conner 
did the earliest of excavations in Travaneore. 
Antiiiuarians. after careful researehes, have been 
able to divide megalithic monuments into three 
classes according lo their contents. 

]. Thr Tuiinili of the. Hloiu: Age are considered 
to be the most ancient. They are often of great 
size ami are distinguished by circles of stones and 
stone chamhors in which are found the remains 
of imhnriit bodies with ohjeets of stone and amber. 
The dolmen oiiened hy AAbird and Conner at Clmkka- 
nad contained no imidement, and probably belonged 
to the Stone Age. 'I’liis represents the lowest 
state of ei\'ilizatLOU before the introduction of 
metals. 

2. The Tumuli nf Ihe Bronze Age contain relics 
of hnrnt bodies, vessels, and implements and orua- 
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meiits of ndviiucod civilization. Tnmuli of this 
kind ai'o rare in Kerala, Init it appears that Mr. 
P>onrdillon uiiee picked np a hron/ni lamp wliieli 
jtrohahly belonj^-ed to one siieli tninnliis. 

.■>. 77/.C ’I'liiiiiiH of llic Iron. A(jc, are tlu( most 

recent and ret)r(>senl. a comiuiratively advanced 
state ol (‘ivilization. Iron implenn'nts, swords, 
speardi(!ads, and liisi'hly polislnMl vessels ar(‘ found 
in tlictn. tn (he (lochin Slai'.e, all tlic; t.nmnli that 
liav(> hcon foiind ai)))e;ir io he of the iron Ago, 
while in 'rravancoi’e there are souui that are of 
even an earlier period as was revealed hy the e.Kcava- 
tions of War<l and (donner. 


Hifinifica}).cc of Doliiic-iir 

Major Mmin claims that the dohneii-huilders 
ol the Deccan were mining for gold, copper, iron 
and diamonds. Tie points out that ttu! two dis¬ 
tricts whei'c the dolmens are thickest are Itellary 
and Dliarwar, which are riddled with old workings 
of gold, eopimr, and iron, d'he Anjanad valley 
is (he home ol a large concentration of dolmens. 
The spade of (;he archmologist and the geologist 
caji alone determine what the mineral contents of 
the soil arc in Anjanad. The late Mr. Vincent 
Ball says that gold-washing, as practised in India, 
is an example of human degradation. The (londs 
of (lenti-al India are assiduous gold workers, d’hey 
still erect miniature dolmens and thus show strong 
signs of continuity with people of the archaic 
civilization. The Kurumhas of the Nilgiris are the 
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f'liief gold-washers of tlio Madras Presidcney, dat¬ 
ing i'roin 500 B. C. d'lui Malayarayaiis of Travan- 
(^ore, according to AValliouse, make imitation Kista- 
veu of small slabs of stono in tiic RUni Reserve 
forests, hat gold wasliing is not in cvidonoe. It 
may liaN'o liccomo a forgotten art. 'riio matter 
requires farther investigation. 

iMegalilhie monuments in dift'ereiit parts of 
the world ])i'esent sneli a uniformity of structure 
I hat it is hai'dly ('ompatihlo with the theory of 
their indeiiendent oihgin. ilontelius focusses at¬ 
tention on (he continuous iniluence of the Bast 
on the AVest from remote pre-historic times, 
h'ergusson thinks that the dolmen hnilders were 
Di-avidian in origin. Ruggeri strikes a dilTercnt 
note and opines that they are Veddaic or Australoid 
in origin, and between the Mundas of the north 
and the Ahnldahs of the south there intervene the 
Kurnmhas, liailas, the Muthnvans, and the UiTdis, 
representijig the Pro-l)ravidians (Proto-Austra¬ 
loids) who once e.xteudod ovei' the whole of India 
and later (’aim' under the inlluoncc of the Dravi- 
dians and the Aryans. According to Flinders 
Petrie, tlie date of the Pre-Dravidian culture is 
ahont llhOO B. (A 'Pliis \-icw’ is confirmed liy Perry 
who holds that, ‘‘all the world ovei', the dolmens 
present sncli similarili(‘s of structure that they 
must have been the work of a iicoifie, showing a 
eoinmou euUure.”' Beyond Indonesia which in¬ 
cludes among other areas Assam and Burma, 
megalithic nioiiuments are in evidence in the region 
• G. T. Po'ry. Mi^galithic CiilLiii'u o£ IiidoncsiB. 
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of tlic MuiHlas of Chota Naf^'iTOr, (lie Todas of 
Nilt-'i-is, and tlio lii!l-t.riiK!s of Tvavaiiooro. 


Palanoiilolo.nical (ividuiico also siipporU llio 
theory of llie eoainioii oi'iyia of niegalitliic- moiiii- 
meiils. No skeletal reniahis have heeii so fai’ un¬ 
earthed to hear any ilireet evidcne.e of tlui 
Ne.n'rito race in Travaneore. “dudg-eil hy tlie 
nature and eoid.ents of oh.jeets found, the megalitliici 
remains of the Deeean and South India, are saiil 
to reveal a nniforin culture, and it is considered 
that the megalithic remains of Southern India 
are post Veilie and later than any similar remains 
of the Central Indian Plateau, from where the 
culture woukl seem to ha\'e s]ircad southwards.” 
Two fossil remains have fecn found in India, the 
Bayana Cranium and the Sailkot Cranium. Dr. 
Keith is of opinion that thciy arc ol Veddaic type 
which represenl.s the Pi'c-Dravidian (Proto/Vustra- 
loid) people. “'I’lte e.Keavations of Mohenjo Daro 
and llarappa reveal that one ol the skulls is Proto-^ 
-Australoid. corresiiondenee in type is revealed 
by one of the 8outh Indian skidls at Adichanallui 
which is called Proto-iVustraloid hy Inlliot Smith, f 
The physical cdiaractercstics ohsei-ved in the skulls 
ai'O fouml amoni;’ the existing’ South Indian Ti'ibes 
and amons' the Veddahs of Ceylon. “'I’here is 
a remarkahle similarity hotween these and tlic 
skeletons found in the tumuli of (Ireat Britain, 
♦ Ihilton, Census o£ India, 1931, Vol. I, Part. 3, Kthnot-raphi.'al 
LXV u) LXVII. 
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France, and Gcrman 3 ", wliicb cxliihit features of a 
doliclioeeplialic [>eoplQ. Tltns the uniformity in 
the structure of tlio monununits is marked by a 
nnifoimity in the strncAure of the contained skele¬ 
tons which belong to a doliclioeeplialic people.”" 

While Pre-Tlravidlan is their time-honoured 
ai.pellation, Dr. hlickstedt would call them Weddid 
and Dr. (Inlui, Nishadic. Dr. llntton has labelled 
(hem Proto Australoid after Sewell, d'hough the 
Pro-Dravidian has for long stood the test of time, 
it is hut fitting that the term Proto-Australoid 
slioiiltl continue. 


* Nowbingen, MfxlGrn Geography, pp. 203 to 204- 



OHAPTEll V 
Domrstic Life 
(Hothim) and Dcxoralion 

Priinitivo mull was in a s(;ate of nudity, but iu 
the (iourse of proKi'essivo evolution, be became 
subject to a sense of shame which was not naturally 
in him. Tliis sense of shame which is a by-product 
of modcvn civilization became more and more a 
simple manifestation of tlie male. Clothin{>: seems 
to have originated in the decorative impulse. The 
lirst and raosl. primitive form of clothing was to 
co\’er exposure. As typical of the level which has 
been referred to as the lig-leaf state of society, there 
are several tribes in Travancore who have only 
recently advanced beyond that state. The Mala- 
pantiirams are a tribe in the hunting stage of 
civilization. “The barbs of trees are their clothing, 
and rocks, caves, and hollows of trees, their 
homes.”* Mrs. Evans observed the Mahivctans 
“wearing dresses of leaves.”|' The Kanikkar call 
them ‘Tolvetans’, which is reminiscent of the leafy 
garment they wore in former times. Jacob Canter 
Visscher has recorded that “the Ullatans Avore no 
clothing and regarded the tiger as their uncle. ”t 
The Kirnikkar were as nature made them rude 
with only a semblance of cloth. Rev. Mateor says 
that “men almost go naked, having only a few 
* V. , Tlic TravancoiTi Slut., Mumial, Vul. Tt, p. 417. 

t MudrM Musunm millotin, Vol. HI, Nu, 1, 1900, Mi-., .1. W 
EvatiH, The Malavo.lat.s of Truvuncon,, p- SO- 
t Jacob Canter Viaachor, Loiters from Malaliar, p. 129- 
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indies of doth round llu-ir loins and a small dot.li 
„„ll,..|,ea.l.’- TlioTliaidaimlaya women lormerly 
wore a tlianta ,a,'arnmni wliieli covered tlioir front 
and bade. The KarnKud is made oF the loaVcs of a 
kind of sled-.:‘ called thanta (Tsolepis articulata) 
whicli are cut into len-ths, woven at one end and 
lind round tlie waist so tliat tliey ban- below the 
knees ami cover the Fronl ami hack. The thanta 
.'annent has vanlslied with missionary inflnence. 
"‘'I'he Navadis Generally rover Iheir nakedness by 
Ivin- round the waist low strin-s of leaves and 
r)laids.”+ The Velluvans of North Malabar, the 
Juana'S of dhota Na.apoe, Ihe Sakai, and the Jalams 
of'the Malav Peninsula wear dresses oF leaves. 
Owina to Frei|uent contact with ihe people of the 
plains and Ihe induence id’ the missionaries and 
work in the plantations, the leafy garment has 
h(‘en discarded. 


A German scholar diwdes the clothing into 
two types, tropical and arctic. The first of these 
is based on the waist doth or girdle which vanes 
hetween the string of head.s and the cloak as two 
extremes. The Nanikkar oF Nedumangad now 
wear the scantiest of clothing. It consiMs of an 
under cloth kept in position by a string tied round 
the loins. Over this is suspended an apron fii/a 
feet Ion" and 1' Feet broad, one Free end of which 
is tiiekcd ui> into the girdle tightly round the loins. 
They arc better clad where they are in contact with 
the people of the plains. 


* K,.v. Maloa-, nai.'l nC Ghavil.y, 1'.I17. !'■ 
t I-adu>.a.ahlm Mwum,, K. 1'. Tlw llina.ry of KckU,'V ol- III- 


p. 530 . 
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HMUalions and Deformations 


Closelv connected ivitli clotliing arc tl.o muti¬ 
lations and dc-funnatioiis wliicli arc intonded to 
sorvo tlie imrpose of adonimont. Among tl:o Mala- 
vrtaiis nl' dd-avancorc is I'mind tlio most iidm'csting 
custom of chipping the upper incisor teeth in the 
form of seri-aled cones. “On hemg asked whcthei 
they ]la^'e anv tradition about the custom of tooth- 
tiling, they replied tliat, “it is to distinguish our 
caste. Our god (diathan will be hungry, if wo 
neglect the cu.stom.”' Tlio operation is done by 
men for men and women for women. Before 
cliipping, tlie outer edges of the teeth are smeared 
with (diunnam. It is supposed to make cliippmg 
rn,. 1 ,with a small knife 


or bill-hook, ddie girl to be operated on rests her 
head on the lap of a woman who holds it firmly. 
A third woman takes a small knife and chips 
away tlie teeth. The custom is found among the 
JCadars of the Cochin State, the Malays, and among 
several tribes in Africa and Australia. 


The Kanikkar of Kallar tatoo to enhance 
personal beauty. The oiicration is the woman’s 
job. It is done single-handed. With males, tatoo- 
ing takes the form of a circle, while it is half-moon 
among women. Lamp-black or charcoal powder of 
cocoanut shell is mi.xed up with the breast-milk of 
the woman. She iirieks the skin on the forehead 
with the needles, and it is painted over the pricked 


* Mrs. .1. W.lEvans- Madras Miisrniii liiilloliii, '-'ol. Ill, No 1, . 
191)fl. 'I'lie Malavwlars of 'I'ravaiicoro, ji. SO. 
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narf- i^vei-y alloniMlo day Tor early licaling. Tatoo- „ 
ill- is i'oimd among Hie Kadars and Malsu'S of the 
C.'oeliin Stale, and the Todas ot the Nilglvis. 

Th.. wonnm liavo dilatoil ear-lobes among the 
iManiians, tlie \'e1tu\'ans, the Malankuravans, the 
itlalayarayans, and otliers. Ear-tubes of reed or 
|,i-ass are worn. Strings of beads adorn the neck 
of women. 

Food is (he urgent and recurrent need of man. 

It indicates bis activities in relation to laud at 
stage of eeononiic develo[>mcnt, fixes tlio loca¬ 
lity for residence, and determines the extent from 
wlileli maintenance may be drawn, and the dura¬ 
tion of residence tliereon depends on the food 
supply. The South Indian hills have .still ever¬ 
green forests yielding abundance of fruits and 
Udiers, and streamlets with abundance of fish. 
'J'liere aie animals for game. Tbe Malapantarams 
are a small tribe in tbe hunting stage of civilization. 
'I'hey are found in bigli forests -where the average 
rainfall is about 180 inches per annum. Owing to 
tlie luxuriance of vegetation, they are still within 
tbe tyranny of tbe .iunglc. They live in families of 
two or three in a locality... The smaller the number, 
tbe ea.sier is the supply of food obtained. They 
remain for a week in a locality, and then move on 
to another when the food-supply is exhausted. 
Jifach pack has its own jurisdiction for its wander¬ 
ing and food-supply. They do not allow another of 
theii- tribe to encroach on (heir domain. If any 
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one dnros to do so, it, .‘dinll ho at llio risk of liis life. 
'I’lioy inay avora.ae al)out one per square mile, and 
they li\'e on [lie pilh of Aren.n'a AVightii, Caryota 
iii'ens, and on tlureiima anngnstii'olia. Tlic L’amhu- 
I’nlayas (Malsii's) of Anjanad live on snakes, such 
as ijythun, whieli tliey kill olextcronsly. The 
Kadars ol (Ik; (.tadiin Stale li\'e on various edible 
roots and tubers. Tlie Klicriyas, tlie Birhors of 
1 lazaribagli, and I,he Irulas of tlie Nilgiris wander 
IhroLigli the jungles, and subsist on yams, lioney, 
and tubers ol various kinds. Slender are the tics 
which lasteii them to agriculture. 

The Ivanikkar, the Malayarayans, the Uriilis, 
the Paliyans, the Muthuvans, and the Vishavaiis 
are nomadic agriculturists owing to diminution of 
edible roots ami game. They have a clear concep¬ 
tion of tribal lands. Agrimilture is adopted as an 
adjunct to the chase, it enables them to Kve 
together in one place and accumulate the uecessa- 
nos of life, dhie tribes on lower elevations have 
rice as their staple food, while the Malapulayas, 
the Muthinans, the Mannans, and the Paliyans live 
on rice and rugi. All of tliem eat the flesh of 
snmlnir, jungle squirrel, wild fowl, and black mon¬ 
key. They akso oat crabs, rats, and fish. 

Ibe Uralis do not drink cow products. As 
Sir William Orookc says, it may lie that they, like 
tlm Draviduin Iribos of Soutlieru India, regard it 
as an excrement. The Ullatans do not drink 
bn talo milk, as they foar that tlicir gods would 
get annoyed ami would not respond to their appeals. 
Ihcre IS no taboo against cow’s milk. A Kani- 
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kkclviiu used to vomit and get liead-aehe if he 
drank milk. Tlie kliithuvaii, the Maumius, and the 
Kaniklalr have taken to coffee, while tea has become 
indispensable to the Oralis. Living as the Uralis, 
tlie Maiinans, and the Muthuvans do on high eleva¬ 
tion, tliey are fond of arrack. In the words of 
i\lontL'S(ino, tlie prco-alence of intoxication in 
diJferent parts of tlic eartli is proportionate to the 
cold and liumidity of the air. It may be that a 
gloomy temperament and a cheerless life may induce 
people to artificial cheerfulue.ss produced by drink. 


P roil ltd ion- of Fire. 

I’lie production of food is connected with the 
jiroduclioii of fire, for which the savages exercise 
their iugennity in a variety of ways. Like the 
Andamanese', the Malaieantarams were ignorant of 
tin' art of making fire. Tradition has it among 
the Kanikkar that it was the sago Narada who 
taught thorn how to make fire l)y means of a hand- 
drill. Sticks of Unnara (Grewia tiliaofolia) and 
Ixora C'oryfolia are used. .\ slot Vtinch deep is made 
in the centre of the stick. A man keeps it in posi- 
liiiii under his liig toe, takes a I'onnd stick of hard 
wood 18 inches long, holds it on in a vertical posi¬ 
tion kct'ping oiu! end of i1 in I lie slot, and turns it 
(juickly backwards and forwards with both his 
hands. A portion of the wood dust produced in 
the ])rocess remain,s in the slot and the heat gene¬ 
rated by friction ignites it. This process was in 
vogue among the Malavetans and the Ullatans, 
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Tlie Kruiikkaf also iiiako fire by (lie flint and 
steel inolhod. L’ieces of flint and steel and some 
floss of C'aryota. ureiis are the materials required. 
The floss is lield aeai' the flint and the latter is 
sinek wifli the steel, 'file friction produces si)arks 
of fire wliicii iynifcs the floss. This proces.s is 
lesorted lo in cold weather. The method of makini!; 
(ire with flint and steel is in vogue among the 
j\luthnvau.s, the Maimans, the Mala.yarayans, aud 
the V isliavans. it has almost died out among the 
Malapulayas, the Paliyans, the Ullatans, and is 
known among the Kadars of the Cocliin State and 
the Badagas of the Nilgiris. “The Pulayas knew 
how to niak(' fire by Irieton of wood as well as 
stone.’’'- Safety matches liave now taken their 
Jilace. 


l.lahUaf.ions 

Natui’al shelters, namely caverns, overhang¬ 
ing rocks, holes in the ground, and hollow trunks 
may liave been the abode of primitive man. The 
Alalapantarams and the Kanikkar may once have 
ocenpicul them. The Thantaimlayas are also called 
Kuiohipulaya.s in memory of their having taken 
shelter in burrows in former times. 

The A'ialapantarams make the simplest of dwell¬ 
ings. They live together in rock-shelters or under 
hreak-winds made of jungicwood jiosts ami thatch¬ 
ed with ])lantain leaves, which accommodate two 
persons. The hut is circular and conical, and the 
♦ Thurston, Kllinog,ft|,hi>;N..ir;. i„ Inilla, 
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floor is on a level with the iiroiind; and has hardly 
room for a Imsband, wife, and child. Boys and 
idrls are lioused for 1lie niglit in separate sheds 
close to tlio paternal roof. The Chenchns live in 
eaves, and tlio Birhors put np sheds in the form of 
low kuinbas or raw shelters. 

The Kanikkar liave a lietter type of dwelling. 
The hnt.s are wide apart in some places. Bamboo 
forms the cliief building material. The floor of 
the but is on a level with the ground. Tree-houses 
are found where wild elephants roam about in 
l)arts of Klamala Beserve. A .single bamlioo with 
the shoots on Iho sides cut short serves as adudder. 
According to T.ord Avebury, many savage tribes 
live in lake dwellings, and the Garos of Assam 
and thi' Kanikkar of Travaneore are reckoned by 
him (o live in dwellings 8 to 10 feet from the ground, 
ihe object being iiroteetion from man and wild 
animals. A survival of this custom was found 
among the Kanikkar of Mothiramala, where two 
])ile-dwollings were seen by me. Dr. Keane does 
not attach much imiiortauce to pile-dwellings. He 
does not agree that this custom was peculiar to 
the backward I'aces. 'riiey are more sanitary than 
the other huts in which they dwell. One feature 
of the domestic architecture of the lower culture 
is the institution of llie bachelor-hall, where the 
young men of the eommunily sleep and live. It 
is an important means of prcsorving social life. It 
is found in a cousjheuous laiildiiig iu Mothiramala, 
Chembikimnu, and Kottur. Unmarried girls re¬ 
main iu a hut vacated for them. This practice 
is also seen among the Muthuvaiis and the Mamiaus. 
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Tlie Mutlmvaii, i;lu! Maiman, and the Paliyan 
Luts are found (ogetliev in a, group, as they are 
living on liigluM- elevations. Tlio idea of defence 
is the first motive in tlie grouping of huts into 
villages, hlach ^'illag■e lias a common place of wor- 
ship, a chavadi for visitors, and separate dormi- 
toi-ies for hoys and girls. 1'lie UiTili huts are 
isolated. Mach man has a tree-house which is 
about 50 feet ahov(i ground. They spend their 
nights in it for fear of eleiihants. hhieh hamlet 
has a (jommon tree-house reserved for women in 
menses. There is a common tree-house as granary. 
The huts of the Malayarayan, the Ulhltans, and 
the Malaindayas are of an improved type, as the 
floor is raised from the ground, and I,hey have 
mud wailing, d'he Vetans, the Malanhuravans, and 
the Thantaimlayas live in miseralde huts. The 
dwellings of the Kanapulayas are neat huts formed 
of .junglewood posts with walls of mud or laterito 
stones, and thatched with straw. They are gene¬ 
rally situated hy the side of paddy flats or nestle 
under trees along their borders. The institution 
of the bachelor-hall is found among the Porojas of 
Vizagapatam Agency, the Nagas, the Lusheis, the 
Andamanese, and others. 

Furniture, and Utensils 

The primitive tribes of Travaucoro live in the 
region of the bamboo and the reed. These mate¬ 
rials are used for a variety of purposes. There 
is a family likeness among all articles made by 
tropical peoples and (Ids is accounted for by the 
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uiiiformiiy of ('liniate and environment. The 
domestic, utensils c'onsist of a fccw Icamboo lubes 
wliose iiiteniodes pinvide tliem witli the neces.sary 
hottcnn, a few cane baskets for keeping grain, and 
lirass s'essels among tin; Malayarayaus, tlie Mutliu- 
vans, and tlie OiTdis. 

W (•.apov.fi and tools 

Priniiti\a; man ran.saekcd his environment and 
got tlie Icest out of it -wliicli liis grade of culturo 
was c.apable of extracting, llis prime necessity 
was food, and he was more a. gatherer than a 
Imnter. This necessitated the use of some weapons, 
d'he digging stick is still used liy the Malapantaram, 
the Malavcitan, the Vishavan, and others to collect 
wild roots and tubers. 3’ho Kanikkar wlio have 
been using the wooden hoe for raking up the soil, 
and the digging spud, have taken to the use of tlie 
axe, hilldiook, and spado. 

The Bow 

TTow primitive man developed the how and 
arrow is not easily imaginable. It is just irossihle 
that it is the invention of tlie Negrito, as it is found 
in the Andamans among tliem where they are in a 
state of hostile isolation."' In Travancore, the how 
is still used hj'- the Kanikkar, the Muthuvan, the 
Urhli, the Ullatan, and others to kill animals which 
do damage to theii- crops. The how is made of 
a single stave. It is made of Nara (Polyalthia 
fi'agrans) oi- bamboo. The string is made of the 

* IliiUon. .J. ir .vn,e Census uf India. 19;i1. T I>aH T ,, 
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fibre of tlio adveiiliiioiis rools of li’ic.iis and is 
tied fo uotelies a1. tla^ end of llu' nfa.ve. d'ln* arrow 
is made np of reed. To sfead.v ffo' ol flic 

ai'row, Miree rows of fowl’s IValliors are siriiek 
iido it willi g'nin. Tlie.v sa.y that tlieir aiieestors 
were a sii'on,n-er ]ioople and Mint tlioy used to kill 
lii,r>-.i;'er animals. Tlie.v have .”'rown w(>.ak, sine.e they 
took to the use of th(‘ .eun. 

'I'iie K'aiiikkar idso n.se the pellet-how. 'I’liey 
use pellets of stoni' wliieli ai'(‘ tlnni;' with "real forec'. 
The stave is made of hainhoo. It is wider at the 
eentre. ft is nsed for killin.i'- .small f^am(> and for 
drivin,!;' away monkeys. 

Ulow-Tvhe 

The Mutliuvans and the \Tsliavans kill birds 
by means of the hlow-tnhe. ft is made of reed, 
and is 50 inches lon,'>' with a diameter of i/| ine.h. 
The dart is 5 inehes loii,i>' pointed at one end and 
wiiifi'od at the other. The dart is ijropelled by the 
breath and covers a distance of 50 to 75 fei't. It 
is found among' the Mutlmvans of flic I’alny^ Hills 
and llu‘ Malays. Dr. Tlnllon Ihinks that Ihere is 
no possibility at all of these blow .guns bavin,g come 
frcjm the Malay Pcnninsnia, thon.gh Mr. F(mlke.s 
said that ho had seen on the Madras coast hlow- 
gims which were admittedly imporl.ed fi'ora Malay 
Peninsula. Dr. lintlon is of o|)inion that tiu' 
presence of the blow-gun may possibly he credited 
to the Proto-Australoid.' One thing is evident: 
it occurs wherever lar.ger reeds .gi'ow. 

* lliiUiin, of India, I'CU, \ ol. 1, pari 1 p. ‘Ud. 
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A Muthuvan blowing his blow-pipe. 
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'riic Visliavaiis iiso tlio Muppali or three 
Iji-onsed iron lor spearing lisii. 'I'lie modern liill- 
li'ihes are aware of tlie use of ii'on. 'I’lic Nayadis 
eollect lioney with the aid of a Kotlndi. Tliis 
eonsists of an iron piece sharp at an end fitted into 
a wooden liandle. 




CHAPTER VI 

ExOfiAMY 

Introduction 

Sir James Frazer calls SouiJicrii India tiio 
classic home o! exogamy. The social organizatiou 
ol' the hill-trihes of Travancore is hidlt on the 
foimdatioii of exogamy. Primitive pcoi^les attached 
tile greatest importauce to the rulo.s of exogamy, 
and the puaishmeiits iiitlieted for any breach there¬ 
of were very .se\ore. The tribe forms tlio outer 
circle within wliicli a man mast marry. Within the 
circle there are siib-dixdsious, and persons belong¬ 
ing to these sub-divisioms arc prohibited from mar- 
rjdng within the sub-division. They are called exo- 
gamous groups or clans, d’he theory is that mem¬ 
bers ot a clan are descended from the same male 
ancestor, and are, therefore, related. Hence marri¬ 
age is not allowed within the elan. The clan niay be 
dethicd as a unilateral kinship through either parent 
to the total exclusion of the other. 

Malapantdram 

The Malapantarams are the least modified sur- 
\ixal ol the aboriginal popjulation of Travancore. 
They have no clan sy.stom, but there are two groups 
among them consisting of three or four families 
having no distinct names. Each group is exo- 
gamous. A man marries the daughter of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle or of his father’s sister. Thus double 
cross-cousin marriage is practised. 





Kdnilckur 


The Kanikkai- of South Travaucore have a more 
higlily developed system of exogaraous claus than 
those; in Quiloa and Shencotta Divisions. In the 
vicinity of Kiilatiiupuzlia, where they have been 
under more civilizing intluences, there are only two 
clan.s and they are known as Mhttilloin and Menillom- 
The men of eacli half are obliged to take their 
wives from tlie other half. They trace the origin 
of tlie elan to the cai-casc of an elephant. The man 
who saw the haunches and hind limlis of tlie carcase 
lielougcd to Miittillom, and he who saw its trunk 
belonged to Menillom. 'I'he Kanikkar of the present 
day claim to he the descendants of these two ances¬ 
tors. There are four clans among the Kanikkar 
of Naravelli in Nediunangad taluq. They are 
Muttillom, MeuiUom, Kayyillom, and PaliUom, and 
all are e.xogamou.s. Members of Muttillom and 
Menillom, considered to bo superior lo the other 
clans, intermarry. There is neither intermarriage 
nor interdining between these and the other two 
clans. The members of the two inferior claus 
are not even invited to the marriage ceremonies of 
the sipierior elans, and if they attend the cere¬ 
monies uninvited, they are fed only after the supe¬ 
rior clans have had their feast. In less developed 
areas of Neyyathurakara Range, tlierc arc two dis¬ 
tinct divisions or phratries, the Aiiuanthambi phra- 
try and Maechambi phratry. The Annanthambi 
pbratry includes the clans of Menillom, Pcrinchil- 
lom, and Kayyillom, and ilacchambi iihratry, the 
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clans of Mfillilloni, V'^olaiifililloui, ain'l Kuniniillom. 
Intei'nuu'ria.n'c hctwccni incinliers of flio dilTcrciit 
clans of tiic; .same plirafry is proinhited. 

Intcrcsiin.a' .stories arc ciirrciil among' the Kaai- 
kkai' as to tlic origin of their clans. TIio ancc.stors 
of the K'anikkar of Motliirainala folk an al)lioi']'once 
to file proiniscnous life they led in the past. Witli 
a view to evolving or<lcr out of this ehaotie social 
conditioji, Illanipalli Midlian and Thiruvanpallj 
Alnthan decided that there should he a. dual organi¬ 
zation ol th(' TvanJkkar, namely, Annant.liambi 
illakkars and Alacc.hamhi illakkars. Itlach division 
was liirther suh-divided into five elans, and the 
Kanikkai' ol tlie present day are said to he their 
descendants. 

The Kanikkar of Mankntty liavo invented a 
very ingenious story about the origin of the clan 
syst(nn. Th(‘ story is tliat a sambur once did great 
havoc to their crop and the man who shot an arrow 
at the animal and killed it heeame Kurmilloiu. The 
mcm who sat on the hedge and saw the incident 
hecanie Vclillom ami another who watched the fun 
a-t a distance, \T"lanatillom. The man wlm removed 
the .saml)ni'’s hoa<l heeame Mnttillom and one who 
e-arried the fnrelimbs, Kayyillom. Another who 
hundled a small (|uantity of Qesli in leaves which 
swelled its appearance, belonged to Perimanillom. 
fi’lie man wlio ]-emovcd the bowels became Mtin- 
goliUom, and one wlio removed Ihc udder of the 
carcase,, PillamalaiUom. Lastly, a man who left a 
python in water belonged to Periucbillom. 






Ill the liamlets in the vnemily of Kallai' in Noclu- 
inan^'ail lalini, tlio olans am Iniown by other names, 
and (lie oi-i.ain of tin' clan system is said to lie 
diffemnt. d'lie Annanllnunbi idiratiy includes Vella- 
yilloin, j\laminiilloin, Vlininbrailloni, \’elanatilloin, 
Mrilaikonatliilloni, and MfittiUoni. The Macnhainhi 
jdirati-y iin'liides Mcnillom, Ihitikayilloin, Ilium 
hiyi'it illoin, Parairiala illoin, and Pothdttillom. Ro- 
gardinc' the origin of tliese clans, it is said that 
once a wild I'leiihant lay dead in the jungle, and that 
dilTorent |jarts of its carcase were appropriated hy 
diri'erent men, from whom originated the different 
clans, ^riie man who only got the earth where the 
carcase lay helonged to Mamiatilloni. One who 
carried away the genital organ heiianie Thniiihara 
illoin. 'I'he man who removed tiu' heart helonged 
to \d'llnyillom. ddie man who got tlu' lion’s .share 
of the flesh helon.ged to Mcnillom. (hie who .got only 
the ants that swarmed there belonged to I'lriirabiyat 
illoin. Mnlaikonath, Patika, and Pothottilloms are 
naniod after the ])laces called Mnlaikdiiam. Patika, 
and Pothode. As re.gards Paramala, illom it is said 
that a Kanikkar boy anil .girl were I'ound hiding 
in a rock cave called Priramala and they were re¬ 
moved to the nearest hamlet and brou,ght u]). The 
children of the .girl helon.ged to the Paramala illom. 
Those who saw and enjoyed all the fun helonged 
to the Velanat illom. Dr. Pd.gar n’lmrston gives 
currency to the theory that clans are named alter 
inonntains and places such a.s Prdamala, Thalamala 
etc. This view is not entirely correct as regards 
the Kanikkar of the present day. 
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The system of tracing' kinship tlimiftTi the 
mother is not altogether extinct among the hill- 
tribes of Travancore. Among the Kanilckar, the 
children of a man of KunimiUom elan by liis wife 
of Perincliillom clan belong to the latter clan. Ac¬ 
cording to the rules of exogamy, no man is allowed 
to mari-y a woman of bis own clan. As a woman’s 
children belong to a clan dilTerent from tliat of her 
brother’s cliildrcn, it follows that these children who 
are eross-eousins can intermarry according to the 
rule of exogamy. On the other hand, children of 
brothers or of sisters beloiig to the exogamons clan, 
and cannot thei'efore intermarry. Though double 
(!i-oss cousin marriage is permissible, a man gene¬ 
rally marries the daughter of hi.s maternal uncle. 
A clhld is generally named after a member of the 
mother’s clan, a maternal uncle, an aunt, or mater¬ 
nal grandparent. Scholars, like Sir Henry Maine 
and M. h’u.stel De Coulanges, did not recognize the 
system of female descent and thought that the exo- 
gamous clan with male descent was an extension of 
the patriarchal family which was the original unit 
of society. _ The wide distribution of exogamy 
and the pi-obable priority of matriarchy to patri¬ 
archy was first bi-ought into prominciKie by Mc¬ 
Lennan.*. Under the system of female descent, 
there was no transfer of clanship among the Ka- 
nikkar. The children l.ielouged to the mother’s clan. 
With the introduction of male kinship came the 
practice of transferrmg a woman from her own clan 
to that of her husband. 

* R. V. Riinsi'l—The Tribes .'ind CastCH ol Oeutral Proyinous’ 
Vol. I, p. U-l. 
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Mnth'i(^)on 

Tlio MiiDiiivuiis of Noriamangalam Ran,a:o are 
clivldiMl info a numl)(>r of exoanmoiis clans, such a,s 
Mrdfilcriflom, Kaiialuiffoiii. TliusliaiiTkuftom, Putha- 
iilkulfom, Kaiiayatliukudom, flllikuliom. Members 
of Kanakfitlom ami MMakfilfoTn elans consider 
tlieniselvos fo lie snperior fo tbe reinainins? four 
clans, anti do not intermarry witli tbem. 

Meirdmtiom iaclndos tlie Vakas or cliieftaius of 
file Mntlinvans. This clan is said to bo superior to all 
the otliei' clans and members of this clan intermarry 
only witli those of tbe Kanakfittom elan. The mem- 
bers of 'riiusbainkrittoni am also the vassals of tbe 
Vrdai. 'I’liey also do manna] labour for him. Tbe 
meniliers of Kaiiayrdlinkriltom clan are also vassals 
of llie \'rd<a. bat they enjoy llic special i.rivile.nc of 
initliiij^' ui) a tbatti (elevated seat) for tbe Vaka to 
sit on. Tbe members of Ellikfittom have tbeir own 
Vaka at Kiliparambu. Among tbe Mntlinvans of 
Pooinira, tbere are only tbree elans, Thnsbani- 
knltom, Kanayatbnkrittom, and Ellikrittom. Tbe 
MriA'aka td' IWlalnitom clan is recognized as 
Ibeir cbief, and be si ill receives tbe fines imposed on 
delin(|iients. Tbe Mutbnvans of Kfulakad in Anja- 
nad have only two clans, Rfiryanayar and Arya- 
nayar, and tliey are ('.xogamons. 'Pbey do not re¬ 
cognize the Mel-Viika as tbeir oliief. 

Like tbose of tbe Kaniklnar of Rontb Travan- 
core, tbe cliildren of a Mntbnvan family belong to 
tbe clan of tbe niotber. Tbe bnsband is respon¬ 
sible for tbe maintenance of bis rvife and cliildren. 
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Tiie (leljts of cliildrou arc a cliai's'c not on the father 
but on tlic maternal undo, and a raan’.s debts devolve 
on lii.s nepliews (.sister’s .sons). Male eliildren are 
named after tlioir maternal uncle or grandfather; 
daughters are named aftoi- their maternal grand- 
motlior or aunt. A man invariably marries the 
daugliter of his maternal undo. 

Vifthavmts 

The Visbavans of Idyara valley are divided 
into eight dans:— 

1. Kunnikkar 5. Ponneyankar 

2. Alappankar (i. Pezhatikar 

3. Marungathululr 7. Pdkkankar 

4. Thdnnikar 8. Kraplikar 

Sir llerbert Pisley dassilies the names of exoga^ 
mous divisions as e]ionymous, territorial or local, 
titular and totemistic. The clan.s of the Visbavans 
are teri'itorial. They are named after some village 
in which tlie members of the dan originally resided. 
Thus Mariugathukar are those who came fi'om 
Maringfitli, Kraidilcar are those who came fi'om 
KiTipli. Groups of Visbavans occupied parts of 
the Idyara xalley ami came to bo laiown by the 
name of tlie locality whore tliey lived. Pezhatikar 
are said to be indigenous. When tliey began to 
decline in numbers, they contracted connections 
with those in the Oochin State, and these came over 
and settled in some ])arts of the Idyara Valley. 

The Pezhatikar aiid Pdirkankar consider them¬ 
selves to be superior to the other dans and the 
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lu'adraan is .selected from iliese clans. Tliis suporio- 
I'ity does not, liowc\’or, ojieratc as a bar to intcr- 
nian ia,s>e. d’lie first tliroe clans regard Ihcmselves 
as belonging to one stock and so no intermarriage 
is allowed among them. Rut tliey can intermarry 
from tbe remaining live (dans. Marriage between 
cross-cousins is iirohibitcd among them. A. man is 
free to marr>' any woman outside bis clan and has 
thus a wdder cdioicc of a mate. They .state that this 
prohibition is due to the fact that consanguijious 
mai'riages are fraught with danger. This is in 
acc.oi'd wdth tlic A’iews of Westormarck who says 
that consangaiinoiis marriages are more injurious 
in sa\’ag(; regions where the struggle for existence 
is often more severe than they have proved to be 
in ci\’ilized society. 

OrCilis ' 


d’ho Uralis of Periyar and Vandamet are 
divided into eight exogainous clans:— 


I. Kanakuttom 
Vhttikuttom 
.3. Oaakuttom 
d. Thtiriyaktittom 


Einiiyarikuttom 
(). Periyilakuttom 

7. Kodiyarikuttom 

8. Vbayanavar- 

kuttom 


Among the Urfilis of Thodupuzha Range, there 
are only four clans, Kanakuttom, Periyilakuttom, 
Ivodiyarikilttom, and hlnniyarilchttoin. The Uralis 
of Neriamangalani have the four clans of Vayana- 
varkuttoin, Kanakuttom, Tliuriyakuttom, and Peri¬ 
yilakuttom. 
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TLore is a faiidful story oT tlic origin of tliese 
clans. The man wlio went ti'iulging in the Kiluam 
(liigli forest) heloiigod to KaJiakiittom; those who 
went clearing the way belonged t.o Vettikfittom; 
those who weid. easing themsolve.s on the way be¬ 
longed to Tlihriyakrd.toin; those wlio swept away 
the rofinso belonged to I’eriyilakuttoin; those who 
lunnbored (he eul stum[)s on the way belonged to 
I'lnniyarikilttom, and laslly, tliose wlio ati,ended a 
least on (.)nain day l)elojiged to Onakuttom. The 
elans are exogamous and the children belong to the 
I'lan of the mol her, and ai'e given names after those 
of the meinhei's of the motljer’s clan. 

'I’lie .soli<lari( v of tin' clan is o\'id(mt in a. variety 
ot ways. iMemhcrs of (he same clan imnsider them¬ 
selves to he brothers ami sisters, if a man dies, 
all the clnn.snien observe pollntion I'oj- 1(> days in 
Neriannuigalam and 7 days in Thodiipuzha. All 
the clansmen contribnle towards the expenses for 
fimcral ceremonies on the 15th and 16th day. If 
a fine is inflicted on a man for an offence like adul¬ 
tery, the members of the elan collect and pay the 
line. Lastly, all tlie members of a clan help a man 
with seed and paddy, if he has a poor harvest. 

Mamimi.'i 

The Mannans of Maniiankamlam are divided 
into two phratries, the Kandathu Bnrnakudi and 
Ghalugnpattn Urnkar. The Kandatlm Bnrnakudi, 

I ekkada .\ihivu, iMnllnnar .'\ra\’akiidi, Kandaraahi 
Paiiikudi, and Malakad Panikiidi constitute one 
phratry. The other phratiy comprises Muppankad, 
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Naj>;ama]a, Adalcad Na^'aniala, Kodiyaii Nagamala, 
Arnliallaii Nagamala, and l^annivirayan. The mem¬ 
bers of a clan in one idiratry can marry only a 
woman from a elan of tiio other pln-atry. The 
.Kandal liii I >iinia K ndikars are superior (o 1 he mem¬ 
bers of Hie oilier elans, 'file Amhaitan Nagamala- 
kai's are barbers and are inferior to others. 

In the I’ooiiara Flange, two pliratrie.s are 
ubserverl. One jiliralry includes the clans of Arava- 
kndi, Mnp[iankad Nagamala, Kdattu])attu Uruga- 
ran, Adakad Nagamala., Panniviryaii, Muthuvar 
Aravakiidi, and Unangathad Aravakiidi. The other 
pliratr)' iiielndes the elans of Thokkada Ailavu, 
llajakad Aila\u, I’anikndi, and Malakad Panikiidi. 
In the IVriyar Range, there are two exogamous 
elans, I’anikudi and .Vravakudi. The Maunans of 
Winilamet have (he following exogamous clans of 
Aravankndi, Nattnmannankiidi, Tho[U'aulaidi, hlda- 
dankudi, Panikankudi, llraliya.nkudi, Mauiyaran- 
kudi, .Vinakadankudi, Kumblankiidi, and Kalkundal- 
kmli. Some of the elans are named after places 
where Ihey live. .\ woman retains her clan after 
marriage. A eliild follow,s (he elan of the mother. 

Malayarayan ; ' 

The Malayai'ayans of (leiitral Travaiicore are 
divi<led into six elans. \^ala illom are the deseend- 
ants of a man who pre.sented hnn.gle.s to the Ambala- 
piizha chief (Vala inoains liaiiglc); Eima-illom, of 
a man who presented oil to the cliief (Enna means 
oil); Mnndillom, of a man who pre.sented cloth to 
the chief (Mundu means cloth); and Puthani illom, 
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of a Tuaii wlin prosaiiiod (lowers lo (lie e.liief (Pimi 
means (lower). Ilesides tlit'se I'our, t.herc are also i 

Kornn.!>’aiii illom ami Pandiirayira illoin. Tlie first 
two elans claim sn|ieriori(y over the other. Mundil- 1 

lakars and I’ndiani illakars are Maidiamlii illalcars 
to the memhers of (lie (Irst (wo elans. The last two 


In the Thodnimzim Ranye, (liey arc divided 
into the five clans of Pfithani illom, Mala illom, 
rVellipalli illom, VaJa illom, and Modalikad illom. 
lo Mala illom helonn' the descemlants of a man who 
presented g-arlands to Oheraman Pernraal, to 
Pfithani illom, of the man who presented flowers; to 
Nellipalli illom, of the man who presented (laddy; 
to Vala illom, of tlie man who presented hang’les; 
and to Moflalikad, of the man who peered througli a 
hole unnoticed. Vala and Mala illoms are annan- 
thamhi or brother illoms, and a man of one of these 
elans can marry a woman from Nellipalli, Modali- 
kad, and Putliani illoms. IVlodalikad illom is said 
to be inferior to the other illoms. 


A Malayarayan is forbidden to marry a woman 
of his own clan. A man’s cliildren belong to Ids 
wife’s clan, and they are named after the maternal 
grandparent, uncle or aunt. The tie of clan is as 
strong as that of blood, since it creates a sense of 
common obligations ami common responsibilities. 
In the case of the death of a member of a clan in 
Ihodupuzha. all the members of the same clan 
observe death jiollution for si.x-tcen days, no matter 
in which hamlet they stay. One of the traces of the 


1 
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olil solidarity of tlio olaii csisls in tlie rocognition by 
e\'ory mombcr of tlio elan of liis duty to welcome 
any oilier memliei', however unrelated, as bis brother. 

M alavUi an 

The Mahni'tan.s ai'e dix'ided into five eiidoga- 
inous groujis, the ('heriivetau, the Chiiigamiivetaii, 
Rlichritliivetau, Tdlvetau, and Valiavetaii. The 
(lliei-uvetans. who are otherwise InioAvn as Vottu- 
vaus, are found in and outside Kumaranjjei-ur 
Resei'vc^ of the Rani Range. They comprise four 
exo.gauioiis elans. 

1. Venatauillom .^. Ohuralayar illom 

'1. Wuidirillom 4. Modaiiadan illom 

A man is free to marry a woman outside his clan. 
A woman after marriage continues to be of her 
own clan and the- ehildriMi belong to her clan. 

Malaiik}iravan 

The Malankuravan is divided into eight exoga- 
mous elans :— 


1. Menati illom 
Kara illom 
Knimnthadi illom 
4. Pallikal illom 


T). Thechira illom 
fi. Vajuina illom 

7. Vemii illom 

8. Onthi iUom 


The Meiulti illalcars consider themselves to be supe¬ 
rior to the otlier clans. Men of this clan take wives 
only from Thechira, \h;‘nui, Kurunthadi, Pallikal, 
and Kara illoms, but not from the other two clans. 
Marriage within tlie clan is forbidden. A man 
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marries tlie (laus'litoi’ of liis maternal uncle, but not 
file (laiis'liler of liis fatlier’s sisUo', as slie is rcclconed 
to Ije liis sisl.er. 


Ulldlan 

Tlie Ullatnns wlio are foniul in the jnnfj;-lo are 
divided into four exo,famous clans:— 

1. Karanclieri illom 3. Kavattn illom 

2. Madapalli illom 4. Perakrda illom 

The illom.s take after tlie names of places. The 
Kfirriuclieri illakars came from Karanclieri. The 
first two clans I'orin brother illoms and are exoga- 
moiis to the last two clans. A woman retains her 
elan after marriage, ami her children belong to her 
elan. The father and son are never of the same 
clan, d’he clans have suffered extinction among the 
Lniatans of the low country. Contact with civilized 
men has dismeinhered the Ullatan clan system. 

Pidai/.a 

The Pulayas have a well developed system of 
exogamy, 'fhe KanaTudayas are divided into two 
phratries. \Tidavathn kuttora, Mam]ral]i kuttora, 
Cherakat kuttom, and Adu Iruttom constitute one 
phratry, while Paliyana kuttom, Padathi Icnttom, 
Panithi kuttom, Nedumattathu kuttom, and Nor- 
laittu kuttom form the other phratry. A. man can 
only marry a woman in a elan of another iihratry. 
A wmman retains her elan after marriage. Child¬ 
ren follow the clan of tlie molher who can take her 
children Avith her in case of any quarrel between 
her and her husband. 
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Paraya 

The Miiineketli Parayas arc divided into the 
following clans 

1. Kanjiram illom 7. Koiichi illora 

2. Thachan illom Pdvani illom 

;5. Poonjeri illom 9. hlylai iUoni 

4. Pey illom 10. Vayyotan illom 

f). Velli illom 11. Chcrunatan illom 

(i. Thazhakara illom 12. Nedungad illom 
The Periun Par:\yaii of the Pdonjcvi elan is said to 
he responsible for the clan division. The Thachan 
and PdOnjeri clans ai'c superior to all the other 
clans. The clans are exogamous and descent is 
exclusively tlirough the females. The clan names 
are Llerived from names of places. 

F/c)c.s' on Exogamy 

'fhe wide distribution of exogamy and the 
prohahh.' priority of female descent to that of male 
descent were pointed out by McLennan. The re¬ 
lation found to exist hetween a man and his sister’s 
children among the Mutlmvans and the Mannans 
may be a survival of the ancient .system of matri¬ 
archy, under which a woman’s children belonged 
to her family, a)id her husband bad no proprietory 
right or authority over them. Under the system of 
female kinship, there was no change of clanship 
after marriage, and both the husband and the wife 
retained their own clans, and the children belonged 
to the mother’s clan. This is the case among the 
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Kanikkru', llio MnlJnivaii, tlio Mannrui, tbe Mala- 
yui'uyaii, the \h’sliavaii, the Parayas, the Pulayas, 
and others. Since tlie hride is takou to live with 
her Inisliand where^'cr liis re.sideiKR! may be, tlie 
elans are si)i'ead all over the area. Their civili¬ 
zation is based on the elan. The idea of the i'a.mily 
is said to he a newcomer lo the (icdri, ami to be 
•Strug',!>ling' with the elan foi’ infhience. Its entrance 
into the social lil’ci of the tribe as a. pati'ilineal 
institution may l)e accouid;ed for by the rule that on 
niarriage a wife .g'oe.s t(^ her ImsbanePs dwelling 
and makes hei' aliode there. He doe.s not go to that 
of her kindred. Again, the woman is generally 
married hy i)ureha,se among the Pulayas, tlic 
Malankuravans, the Malavetans, and other,s. The 


payment of a bride-price transfer.s to the husband 
the exclusive possession of the wdfo, and the right 
of the (ihildi'en that may bo l)orn of the union. But 
tbe tianster ot tlie eliildi’en in\'olves more than 
tliejr possession and control. It involves the 
reckoning of descent fi'om tbe liu.sband and hi.s 
lorefatbei’s instead of from bis wife and her fore¬ 
fathers. The primitive tribes of Travaneore have 
not abandoned the old i-eckoniiig. All their clans 


count their descent through tlie mother. As 
Hartland puts it, “A clan is a natural mutual aid 
•society”.’ Most of the clansmen contribute the 
tuneral expenses of a clansman and observe pollu¬ 
tion for sixteen days. “The clan is still the pillar 
ol their social structure”. The father as the head 
MAhejiew^itu^of the family is recognized 


The IWr rA'ot„reH-19»2-l!l32-The 
by Sidney Hartland, pp. 10 . 15 . 
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as tlic ruler of tlie household. Though the children 
are his, and reinaiu witii hiui, they do not belong to 
liis elan; and hi.s control over them, even while 
the motluu’ is paid of the household, is overridden 
by tlie claims of her elan exercised through her 
brotliers. When a boy is to be married, the uncle 
])lays an important part in tlie settlement of marri¬ 
age and the amount of llie liride-price to bo received 
or given. The nephew also succeeds to the uncle’s 
proiierty even now among the Muthuvans, the 
ilaniians, and others. The family was continued 
tliroiigli the mother. All rank and property descen¬ 
ded throiigii her. “In sliort, birth sanctified the 
child’’." Matrimonial descent is now lighting a 
losing battle. Most of them are becoming patiu- 


The classilicatory system of relatiouship does 
not apiiear to liave been alfected by the divisions of 
a community into exogamous clans. The successive 
division of a community into two, four, and eight 
exogamous groups seems to have been intended 
to prevent the marriage of relations of various 
degrees. The division of a clan into two was adopt¬ 
ed for the [lurpose of iireventing the marriage of 
brothers and sisters. Brothers and sisters belong¬ 
ed to the same elan, and marriage between members 
of the same clan was tabooed. Under the two 
clan system, the exchange of sisters became the 
regular mode of obtaining wives. Among the 
Vishavans of Idyara Valley and the Ina Pulayns, 

''' Tlio Franor Looturcs—Th'' Evolution of Kinship An Africaii 
Study by Sidiioy tlartland. pp. 10-15. 
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tlie nunilier of oxof>-airious clans was increasocl to 
eiglit and this was ])rol)ahly done to prevent the 
marriage of cro.ss-cousin.s. 

AVestormarck is of tln^ ()))inion that the custom 
of naming I lie cliild after t lie mother is capable of 
widely dilTercnt interpretations. “Among savages” 
lie writes, “the tie between mother and child 
is niueh stronger than that which hinds a child to its 
father. Moreover in cases of sciiaratioii, occurring 
treqiiently at tlie lower stages of civilization, the 
infant children always follow tlie mother, and ,so 
^'ery often, do children more advanced in years. 
In these eirinnnstances, it is a matter for no wonder 
if a child takes its name after the mother rather 
than the father”.' Travaiicoro still fnriiLshe.s an 
example ot a tribe in the limiting' stag'c of civiliza¬ 
tion (Malapanlarani) among whom children are 
named after the father and descent is patrilineal. 


* Kal|)!i Do Poiiiorai—Maniagc, [’aal, Prcauiit and Putnro, p.'dll 
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Jlarnaii'c is (liu joining togotlicr of a niaii and a 
woman. Bulon- mairiag-e, the se.\es are .separated 
liy se.Mial taboo. At nuiiriage they are joined to- 
g-ether by the same ideas, worked down to their 
logical eonelusion in I'cciprocity of relation. Those 
IVho were nintnallv' taboo now break the taboo.* 
Wiieaking generally, marriage is the source of the 
family, the sal'e-gmird of private and public morals, 
I he srengtb of the nation.f There are everywhere 
fliree motives which lead to marriage, mutual sym- 
liathy, the desire for progeny, and the necessity 
for mutual aid in the struggle for e.xistence. f Pri¬ 
mitive marriage was dictated by the inexorable 
2 )opulation need. Travaneoi'c is one of the ideal 
idaces for the study of primitive marriage insti¬ 
tutions. 


It was conceived by Bachofen that the first 
human society lived in jiromiscuous intercourse and 
Hint monogamous marriage was reflected through 
the nmtriarchaie and (he age of the Amazons. 
“In all uncultured societies, girls and women, who 
are not married, are under no restrictions as to 
their sexual relations, and arc held to be entirely 

* A. E. Crawlflv, Th- Mjstic Rofl,., pp. ‘287 t.i -iSli. 
t Calv.'Uon, S. x in Civilization, p. 231. 
t Count KoyBorliiig, The Bool, of Marriage, p. :A. 
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free to flis))osc of tlioni.sclvos on i.liey please in that 
respect.”* Tlie almost universally accepted idea 
was tliat tlic primitive state of manldnd was one 
of primal virtue and moral perfection. Anthro- 
jiological evidences in India lend themselves to 
different interpretations. Hir Edward Oait says, 
‘‘On tile other hand, most of the aborig-inal tribes, 
botb Uravidian and Mongolian, the low castes in 
Kashmir and the Punjab Hills, and various low 
castes in the United Provinces, Central Provinces, 
Bcrar, and Southern India allow the utmost free¬ 
dom between the sexes prior to marriage.”! Sir 
William Crookc also says that with most of the wild 
tribes, it is, in fact, a rule that, although prenuptial 
intercourse is lightly regarded, misconduct with a 
member of another tribe iinoh cs excommuuicatiou.j: 
Parwiii and Spencer declared the improbability of 
intercourse being ever free, since the passion of 
jealousy is so strong that it cannot be supposed to 
be dormant in primitive communities. Briffault 
says that, ‘‘In India it may be said that ,wherever 
the practice of infant mariiage has not been adopted, 
sexual relations between the unmarried are either 
openly or tacitly recognised. In Burma prenuptial 
freedom is unrestricted in cultured northern 
tribes.”§ He however admits that ‘‘the aboriginal 
races of Southera India differ from those of Nor¬ 
thern India in that they marry earlier. Conse¬ 
quently, prenuptial licence is not so apparent as in 

* Boiicrt :iriffiiiill-Tli(! Motliord, Vol. IT, )> 2 

T A. Gait—India Census Uniiurl,, 19U, |i. 2i;i. 

t BriilBiilt, The Mothcre, Vol. 11, p. '2\. 

$ Do. Do. p. 43. 
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Uie iiortliern aboriginal races who marry in adult 
age.”' My re.seai-ehcs in Travaneore go to show 
Hint lliere is not a singlr ti’ibe in wlileli prenuptial 
intercourse between tlie sexe.s is permitted. Some 
of tile hill-tribes like the Muthuvans, the Mannans, 
and tile Kanikkar go to the extent of taking special 
jn'oeantions to ])re\’ent srndi intercour.se. They keep 
separate dormitories ,where unmarried young wom- 
(ui sleep at nig'lil under llie surx’eillanee of an 
elderly woman. 


Forms of Marriage 

The form of marriage varied from time to time 
and from society to sociidy. 'Plie (‘arliest form of 
marriage is marriage by capture. A relic of this 
enstoni is found among tlie Mutliuvans and the 
Mannans. A peculiar practice among the Muthu¬ 
vans is that, after the marriage is settled, the 
bridegroom forcibl_y takes awuiy the maiden from 
her mother’s house, when she goes out for water 
or tire-wood, and lives with her separately for a 
few days in some secluded part of the forest. They 
then return home, unless they are in the meanwhile, 
searched for and brought back by their relatives. 
Among the Mannans also, it sometimes happens 
that a woman, if she refuses to return the love of 
a man, is forcibly taken away by him. They then 
live together in tlie forest for ten or twelve days 
and are searched for and taken to the hamlet. The 
offence is genei-ally condoned and they are allowed 
to li\’e as husband and wife. I'llopement is also a 
* Unlfftiilt, The y,otluTB, Vol. II, p. .16. 
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rccoRniised institution amon.a; them, and is resorted 
to if parents o)),iect to tlic union of a man and 
woman, ^farria-e by oaptnrt' is found amonA’ tlie 
Malayalis of Noi'tli ^vvot, the Rtnlluknrumbans of 
Wyiiad, and (lie (ionds of Central India. 

Marriage by service is an earlier form of 
niarriago by purcliaso. It is prevalent among the 
Pali.N'ans and the Mannans. Among tliem, the 
bridegroom lives with Ids future father-in-law for 
six montlis (o one year, and renders service to liira 
))cfore tlie mai'riage is con.sumimated. The same 
custom is found among tlie l'ls(|nimo, the North- 
American Indians, and tlie Silierian peoples. It 
is a suhstitnte for marriage by purchase, where the 
pui'chaser is too poor to pay the liride’s price. 

Marriage by purchase is the recognised form of 
marriage not only among the least civilised races, 
but also among peoples who have reached the 
higher degree of culture. The bride’s price which 
is generally given to the fathei' goes to meet either 
wholly or partly the exjienses of the marriage. 
If is found among the Mahn’Cans, the Mnlan- 
kui'avams, the Tlumtaindayas, and the Malapulayas. 
A ])ortion of it goes to the mother and the maternal 
uncle and aunt among the Thantapnlayas. Some¬ 
times marriage by imrchase may not be really so, 
for the bridal gift may be an expression of good¬ 
will or ability to keep a wife and may serve among 
t!ie Mala\-etans and Malanknravans as a iirofi'clion 
to the wife against ill usage, and to the husband 
against misbehaviour on the part of the wife. 
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Mar]-iasc by oxeliaiiye of sisters is found among 
the UiTilis, Ulirdaiis, the Vislm\'ans, and the Mala- 
pantarams. No man eaii liave a wife unless be 
has a sister wlioni bo fan give in excbango. A 
man oaiinot ]nir(!liase a wile Irom ber parents by 
giving tbft (Miuivalcmt in property of some kind. 
The age of tbe giiT to he gi\'cn in excbange is of no 
,>onsi(ioration. Any UiTdi wbo has no sister to 
ofibr in excbange has to load a life of single bles¬ 
sedness. Tliis custom prevails among the Madigas 
of Nilgiris, (be Bboliyas of .Abnora, and some tribes 
in Belncbistan. 

Cousin Jllarriage 

Tbe marriage of eross-eousins is characteristic 
of all tbe tribes except tbe \'isbavans and tbe Ina- 
Pnlayas. It a]ipears to originate in tbe simplest 
of economic motir'cs tbe wish and necessity to pay 
for a woman in kind. “Formerly tbe matcli bet¬ 
ween a brother’s daughter and sister’s son was 
most common. This is said to be a survival of tbe 
matri a rebate, when a man’s sister’s son was bis 
heir.”*' Marriage between a man and tbe daughter 
of his maternal uncle is iirevalent among tbe Mutbu- 
vans, (he Mannans, and tbe Malankuravaiis, but 
marriage with tbe daughter of bis father’s sister 
is prohibited. Marriage between ortho-cousins is 
taliooed. Among the above mentioned tribes as well 
as among tbe Malaiiantarams, tbe Malavetaus and 
tbe Malayarayans, a father desires and claims tbe 
marriage of bis son with bis sister’s daughter. 


0 
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According to Briffault, tlie idea oI distance and 
ignorance of tlic tribe in other localities witli whom 
tliey can enter into conjugal relations may be another 
reason. In his oinnion, girls ai'e never given in 
mari'iag'o to yoinig men in di.stant places, d’bis is 
the ea.se among the primitive tribes of Travaneore. 
Cross-cousin mari iage not only keep.s the families 
together, but also jn'events disposal of property. 
In a society where inhei'il.ance runs through the 
females, a father wishes to ])ro\idc for his son, 
and gener.ally marries him to his sister’s daughter. 
Outside Travaneore, the custom is found among 
the Irulas, the Knrubas, and other tribes. 

Monofjamy 

Monogamy had its human, origin among the 
poor. Chastity in woman has always boon cste(!m- 
ed as a virtue by man, and monogamy ha.s always 
been a desideratum. Most of the hill-tribes are 
monogamous, and the family is regarded as the 
corner-stone of society. Weddings generally take 
place at night among the Malayarayans, the Mala- 
])ulayas, the Miithuvaiis, the Mannans, the Pali- 
yans, and the Malapantarams. Siglit is a method 
of contagion in priiniti\-e science, and the idea 
coincides with the ])hysiological aversion to see 
dangerous things, and witli sexual shyness, and 
timidity. Dr. Westermarek’s view is that this cus¬ 
tom is due to a desire to pi’otect the bride and bride¬ 
groom against dangers from above.* 

* Cra«-l.iy, The Mystic Kuse. |,. 
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Polygamy 

‘‘That man is l)y nature polygamous and woman 
iiioaogiimous is l)ioloi>i(.' rot and has no more sanction 
Ihan I lie Divine riglit of Kings, and will eventually 
go into the same discard”" says TIr. Dorsey. Poly¬ 
gamy marks the end of primitive equality and the 
disappearance ol' elan distinetions. It develops in 
a society wliere priv'ate property is an institution. 
Polygamy is prevalent among the Muthuvans, the 
Paliyans, thh Kanikkar, the Malayarayans, the 
Malaimlayas and the Pulayas to a limited extent. 
According to Westerniarck, ‘‘one factor that influ¬ 
ences this form of marriage is the numerical pro¬ 
portion of tlie numlier of available males and fe¬ 
males. Whenever there is a marked or more or 
less permanent majority of marriageable women 
in a savage tribe, polygamy is allowed. At the 
lower stages of civilisation every man endeavours 
to marry wlien ho has reached puberty and practi¬ 
cally every woman gets married’’.f Among the 
Pulayas, I he females do not exceed the males. The 
number of females for every 1000 males is 973 
according lo the Census of 1!):-!1. 'I'hc real reason 
for ]K)lygamy is then of economic or social character. 
It cojitributes a man’s material comfort or increases 
Lis wealth through the labour of his wives. It also 
adds to his social importance, reputation, and autho- 
j-ity Among the western Pulayas, it is said that 
before a Pnlava dies, he says ‘‘Oralum Olakayum 
hUayakutiyum mai unndmnu’’. _By this declaration, 
* (jrA. DorBey, Wky Wo Udmv. Liko lluiosn Uoinf,'., (i. '137. 
t WoHtcrinaiT.k. Tho Fnl.irr, „{ u.airiftuc ii, W.Hlcrn Civilinatii.ii’ 

PI). 180-182. 
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[111! iiL'iilic'w (O' (Ik' Piiliiyn iiilioriis llio mortar 
and pc.stic and llie yomii^esl wile of Ills undo. 
Jlo kcop.-^ liis anni; a.s lii.s wile. Tliis cuslom lias 
almost died out. iVniong' liio tlaros, it is .said 
dial llio nokrong who is nsuatly liis sister’s 
.son comes to live in liis lionso as the Imshand of 
one ol' his daughters and when he cLies marries 
also his widow. ' Polygamy was w'iilcly prevalent 
among the Uriilis, among whom marriage is by 
exdiauge of sisters. Formerly, a Urali married 
as many women as he had sisters. The result is 
unequal distribution of women as wives between 
the males of the community, the old men having 
more than the young, who had to go without any. 
Now polygamy is practised by them to a limited 
extent. It is a sign of jilenty. Only those who can 
afford it will go in for the luxury of having more 
than one wife. 


Pohjandry 

According to Westermarck, polyandry depends 
a great deal on the proportion botwoon male and 
female population, and polygamy where women 
constitute the majority in countries unaffected by 
European civilization. There are more men than 
women among the Malaindayas, the Malayarayans, 
the Uralis, and the Paliyaiis. It is said that, 
where food is abundant, females exceed males. 
Where food is scarce, males exceed females. This 
liolds good among the above tribes, among whom 
there are more males than females owing to scarcity 
of food. 

♦ Ilodami, T. C , Goiiniis Ethicigraphy, 1901-10.'?!, p. 41. 
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Polyandry is of two kinds, the matriarchal 
wdierc the linsbands arc not related, and the fra¬ 
ternal, whore they are hrotliors or cousins on the 
father’s side. In the ease of tlie former, the 
Imshands are re('0,i--nized as lovers and lose their 
privilo.a’es at the pleasure of the wmman. The 
matriarelial type is found among' the Karavazhi 
Pulayas, the Plateau Muthuvans, and the Maimaus. 
Fraternal polyandry merges into monogamy by the 
steady growth of the rights of the eldest brother. 
It now exists in a eounnunity where motherkin is 
the rule. This form of polyandry is due to poverty 
and the desii-e to avoifl large families. It prevails 
to some extent among the Malayarayan, the Ullatan, 

I he Paliyan, the Ui'Iili, the Southern Pulayas, and 
the Pai'ayas. Mateer observes that the Uralis 
]>raetiHe(l i)olyandry like the Todas. It is uo'W 
becoming extinct. Polyandry may be traced to 
various causes. It may serve to check the increase 
of poimlation in regions where the number of mouths 
remain adapted to the number of acres. It keeps 
family tjroixu'ty intact whore the husbands are 
brotho'S. Povert\' and i)aueity of women may be 
a combined cause of polyandry. 

Luvlrale and Sororate 

The custom of marrying the deceased brother’s 
wife is called levirute. The corresponding custom 
of marriage of deceased wife’s sister is called 
sororate. The two customs are found complemen¬ 
tary among the Urfdis, the Ullataus, aud the 
Mamians, while lorirate is only practised by the 
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Millayiirayans and tlio Kanilv-knr. Tlic Malavotans 
practise ncitlior leviratc nor sorovatc. Br. Frazer 
thinks that the two customs arc tracoahlc to a 
common soni'cc' in llie form ol i^'roii)) marriag'c. 
Westormarck does not concur with this view. 

Widoiv Marriage 

Widow niarriage is permitted amoiiA’ the primi¬ 
tive tribes of Travancorc. AWiere-widow marriage is 
alloAved, the g'cneral rule is that thio deceased 
hnshand’s brother takes her as Ids wife. This is 
true"o.f tiie Kanikkar, the Muthuvans, the Mannans, 
and tlie Ullatans. Marriage with the elder hrotlicr 
of tlie deceased Iiusl)and is found to O-xist among 
the Malapnlayas and tlie Malayarayaiis. 

Pre-puberty Coition 

Pre-puberty coition after marriage is permitted 
among the A^isliavans, the Kanikkar, and the 
Cliingannivetan.s. Early coition is believed to be 
detrimental to health and fecundity. It -will weaken 
the reproductive functions and cause abortion. 
This is probably one of the causes of the prevalence 
of abortion among the Kanikkar. 

Marriage Ceremonies 

Be.sidcs the usual exchange of clothes and tying 
of tali (marriage badge), the commonest of mar¬ 
riage ceremonies is eating and drinking together. 
The Karavazlii Pulaya bride-groom and bride sit 
facing east on a mat. Food is served on a leaf in 
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front. The bridegroom gives a ball of rice to tbe 
bride. Slio in turn gives one to him which ho cats. 
Among the Malapantarams of Pathanapuram, the 
bride’s fatlier joins the right hand of the bride to 
the left hand of the bridegroom, and says,“ I hand 
over my dauglitei- to you. Take care of her.” The 
couple are s(;at.ed on a mat wlien four balls of rice 
are bronglit in a leaf by the bridegroom’s sister. 
’The bride liands o\'er two balls of rice to tbe bride¬ 
groom wlio eats them. He then gives two balls 
of rice to his wife which she eats. This mutual 
inoculation by food is the strongest of all ties and 
breaks the most important of sexual taboos, that 
against eating together. Each gives to the other 
part of himself and receives from the other a 
part of him. This elTects union by assimilating 
1he one to the other, so as to iiroduco somewhat 
of identity of sul)stancc. When tlie act is done, its 
sacramental character is intensified.* Again, the 
rudimentary ceremonies like joining of hands pub¬ 
licly have, according to Malinowski, some inherent 
force and an importance as sanctions. It is a 
ceremonial pre-representation of the actual union 
in marriage, assisting the union by maldng it safe 
and making it previously, and, as it were objectively.! 

Among the Kanikkilr of Kottur, there is a slight 
variation of this custom'. One of the modes of 
mutual contact is tbe pressing together of the heads 
of the ])air. The couple are seated on a mat, and 
I'ice and curry are served on plantain leaf. Then 

* Crawley, Tie: Slystie Rose, pp. 348-350. 

I Do Uo. Do. 
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two woniei, inke Iml.l of iho l.ri.lo’s koo.l lUi.l press 
it seven times n.!--ainst licr Inisl.aud’s slionldcrs. 
Tliis over, tlie hridef^-rooni takes a small quantity 
of rice and e.nrr.v and pats it s('ven times into 
tlie moutli of Ids wil'c. 

Anion- the Malayarnyans, tlie eouple are seated 
on a mat after the nsiml exehan.a'e of elotlis and tying 
of tali. 'I’lie bride’s hrotlier tlien gives her a betel 
leaf wliich she tears into two. She tlien changes 
hand and is then asked to give one half to her lover. 
She then chows one half. They are asked to spit 
in the same spit,toon. The chewing of hotel consti¬ 
tutes the essence of marriage. The couple then 
eat olT the same leaf. Among the .Tmia Kiirnhas 
of Coorg there is the exchange of betel leaves and 
nuts which concludes the nni>tials. d’he chewing 
of betel leaves by the couple constitutes the essence 
of marriage among the Minihasas of Celebes and 
the Balans. 

'Phe Mnthuvans have another interesting cus¬ 
tom. Marriage lakes place in the evouhig in the 
bride’s hut, when the iiarouts of the girl cannot 
be spectators of the ceremony. The bridegroom 
presents among other tilings a comb of golden 
bamboo to the bride which foims the essential part 
of the ceremony. It is always worn by a woman 
above the knotted hair on the hack. Tliis custom 
also iircvails among the Mannans. The wearing 
of the comb has a wide geograpliieal distribution. 
It is found iimoiig tlie Kixdars of the Cochin State, 
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the Australians, tlic Semaiiss of the ]\lnlay Penin- 
...iilii, I he Siikai^ of I’erak, and the Oraous of ('hota- 
Na-i'iiv. II is a I'euiarkahle |di(Miouienou that the 
disirihntiou of the eomb follows the distribution of 
Ihe banilino. 

AdiiHriij 

The ehastity of a woman is highly valued. .Vuy 
breaeh of ehastily used to be very severely imnish- 
ed. Among Ihe Kauikkar of Kulathupuzha, it used 
to be tlie custom that, if a man c.ominitted atlultery, 
his legs wmre tied nj) to a branch of a tree. Straw 
was spread over the gi-onnd and it was smoked. 
Tin' man’s body was swung to and fro and he was 
giseii ’id lashes. 'I'hc woman was given 121 lashes. 
The Kauikkar of Kottnr tie up lOl twigs of tamarind 
tree into one, and the adultercn- i.s given one lash 
with it. It is considered equivalent to 101 lashes. 

The Malapulayas tie up both Ihe gnilty man 
and woman to a Mnllu-Mnrukku tree (Erythrina 
sirieta) wliicli is called N’ainbumafam. The hands 
are tied to the tree with libre. Both are given 12 
lashes with a twig of tamarind. If a Paliyan 
committed incest the offence was heard by the 
\'illage Council. The culprit was formerly punished 
l)y heiug kepi in slocks for a day. This is now 
given up. Punishment now lakes the foim of a tine. 
The enliirits among the Malavetaus are beaten and 
are lined 10 fanams cacli. The offence is shared 
hy the panchayat of 1(1 men who restore the woman 
to her husband. Siieaklng generally, adultery is 
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looked upon wil.li ahliorronce. Divoroe is freely 
liad by man or woman for tri\'ial reasons like 
inronipalability of temper, slerllit>’ and otliers. 

Influence of Civilization on iiexnal Chastiti/ 

Contact with higher culture has proved perni¬ 
cious to tlic morality of primitive peoples. Irregu¬ 
lar connection between the sexes has, o]i the whole, 
e.xliibited a tendency to increase witli the progress 
of civilization, for it would seem accoi’ding to 
Hoapo, higldy ]-)robable that the pi'oductive power of 
man has iiicreased with civilization. The Mannans, 
the Paliyaus, and the Malapulayas have become 
demoralized by contact with the idaiiting community. 





CHAPTER Vin 
Taboo 

Iniroductory 

’^Piilioos, according to l''rend, arc ancient pro- 
iiiliitioiis wliicli nl one time were forced upon a 
gciH'i'ation of priiuiiiN'c i)coplc from witlioui. These 
l)rohil)itions concerned actions for which there exis¬ 
ted a strong desire. This view is not shared by 
Ci-awley, as it appears to be improbable ethnolo- 
gically as it does idiysiologicully.* Taboo fornns the 
basis of society among the primitive peoples of 
Tra\aincore. it exists among tliem in all its pris¬ 
tine strengtii and forms a good example of the re¬ 
ligious character of early society. The primitive 
(conception of danger, so characteristic of early ri¬ 
tual, ai^pears in two forms, the predication of evil 
influences and tiie imposition of taboos. These ap¬ 
pear with greater force with persons-at their sexual 
ciisis, that is, at puberty, during menstrual imriods, 
pregnancy, and after cliild-birth. All contacts are 
rc^garded as contagious. ^Pbo avoidance of contact 
is the most ])romiiunit feature attached to cases of 
taboo, when its dangerous character is ob\nous. 
Ill fact, the conuotatiou of ‘not to be touched’ is 
the salient I'oature of taboo all over the world. 

Puberty (Ju>stoms 

At imherty, it is a wide-spread custom tliat 
iieither sex may see the other. “With the appro- 
a(di of puberty, the sexual (juestion appears, which 

♦ Erio^m Cciwluy, TIkj Mystic Hose, p. 77. 
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emplinsisos tlie separation, both natural ami taboo, 
ami, at Hie ceremonies of initiiition, boys are 
fonnallv taken away from the mother’s siiliere and 
reinale associations. ’I’lie dan-er now ..nlianced liy 
;1 new instinct iirodnces the very coininon (aisloni 
lliat I'rom this linn> boys may not sice]) even in 
tlie lionse or witli the family. A common form (d‘ 
tliis cuslom is the inslilntion of pniilic bnildin.H's 
wliicli coml)inc the fealnres ol a dormitoi'y ami a 
elnb foi- Hie use of yonn.a; men, sil that they may 
not see nor may have any iissociid.ion wiHi females. 
Snell dormitoi’ies exist amonf>' the Mnllinvans and 
Hie Mannans, i\s contact Avitb women is dan.i-'erons, 
('ansin,e' weakness and cllcminacy. 

“'I’hc motive for Hie restraints so cdimnonly 
imposed on ,!;irls at )mb(‘rly is Hie deeplv en,e,'i'ained 
dread wliieb primitive man (nilertiiins of menstrniil 
lilood. He fears it at all times, lint <>s])eeially on its 
fii’st ap)iearanee; hence (be resti-ietions nndei' wliieb 
women lie at their (irsi meiisl.nration lltc nsnalls' 
more strinsmnl (ban those whieli they observe at 
any snbse(|nen( reenri-eiiec of Hie mysterious flow.”t 
The maiden at imberty must not see males nor be 
seen by Hiem, nor have any association with them, 
first for (heir own safidy'’, because it is the imile 
sex ill Hie abstract wliieb causes her li'ouble and 
dan.a'er, beeanse eonta,yion from them is dan.i^'erons, 
secondly foi- the safety of the nuni who by contLigion 
of her aceontnated femininity would bo injured. It 
is the dani;’orons results of the association rvith (he 

* Enu'sl Crawli'v, Th ■ My.siic Ki.s,., | 

t Ki'a:^cr, Thu Guhlun Huiigli, p. IKI 
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SOX tl.al oro Bx.ov.lo.l osamst To ol.via o tl.is 
,|o„B,.x, o BhI ol is lo.lB0,l h, a soolusio.o 

slic'd alionl: 100 varils from tho man. hut lor _lb 

davsa.mm.^tlH'Ahila,m.,inra.us. Tl.o poviod varu's 

I'nHii HiiTo davs amonn' tho Muthuvaiis to tour days 
,,,„ny tho Ma.inaus. and l1:o Malavotans, save., 
,avsamon,llK' hialayarayaus, the Vlsha™ and 
Malanhuravaus, fourlocu days amon.o- the Mala- 
,,,lavas, ami hi days amo.ia; the Pahyans. The 
'....lusiuu-shod Is about 50 feet I'.'om tho hut amouu' 
11„. N'ishavans. and the dlslauee vanes to about 
K)0 yai'ds ammiK tho Malapantarams. 

The Ylshavau -rivl at puberty bathos hvieo a 
,lav unm'en bv men and then alone is served with 

toad. I'lleidunds and wild animals mavdimmye tho 

avops, ifthisiuiunetionishrohen. Tho Muthuvan 
.d,-l at pohertv i-emaius heyond the srazo of the men 
h, the seclusiou-shed for three days. Dunu^ day 
time a Palivan woman keeps indoors and avoids 
tlie sun. She moves freely at night. On the six- 
taenth dav she bathos and returns home with a 
pan of water on her head. She eooks nee xn this 
,,'ui which is sei'vcd to all the women of the hamlet 
Rlu'is then rroe from pollution. A Mannan girl 
at pnbm-ty remains in the seehision-shed for fon.- 
days On the (ifth day slie bathes, and a new cloth 
Is presented to her. She again remains in seclusion 

r„„r days at home, so that there may be no 
harm to anyliody. 

Among the Urails, when a girl attains puberty, 
she is loilged in a remote tree-house reserved for 
the purpose for seven to twelve days, until the 
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meiisti'iial (lisclinrg'e (‘Cusoh. If it oen.ses after 
.seven day.s, she bathes on tlie eiglit day. Slie then 
moves on to a soeond tree-liouse in the vicinity, 
and remains tliere in seclusion for two days. On 
tije tliird day, she hatlies and returns home when 
se\-en jack leaf spoons of li(]uid eowdung and oil 
are ponied over her head by her uncle and brother 
in front of the hut. Aeeording to Crawley, an 
analogous custom is said to prevail among the 
Veddas of Ti'avancore,* but I cannot find any 
corrolmration of this view. 

The d’hantapnlaya girl at puberty remains in 
the seclusion-shed for fouideen days, when she 
lias to cook her food in a new earthenware vessel. 
She Iiatlies on the fifteenth day before .sunrise when 
she is made to sit facing east. A medicine man 
stands on each side and sings. The girl gets 
possessed and swings her head backwards and 
forwards to a tujie beaten on a bell-metal vessel. 
The girl faints after some time. 8he is then given 
tender eoeoanut water, and recovers. Pollution 
then ceases. A7nong the Chlngamiivetans pollution 
lasfs lor nine days. Ten pots of water are poured 
over the head of the girl by the aunt both morning 
and evening. On the tenth day, the girl bathes 
in a stream and wears a new cloth. She is then 
taken home, when liquid eowdung is sprinkled over 
tlie hut and eomponiid. The girl makes a mark 
of eowdung on the forehead of all those present, 
and presents each with a bowl of grnel. Pollution 

* ErruaL Gf&wl.;y, Thu Myatiu Roau, p. 5;i 
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then ceases. When a Paraya girl in North Tra- 
vaiicore attains puberty she is lodged in a seclusion- 
shed i'or twelve days. During this period sh^ 
remains indoors. 11 a man sees her, she is said 
to become bloodless and emaciated in appearance. 

If she sees a man, he is said to get black spots on 
his face. She bathes on the thirteenth day and 
breaks a cocoanut. Pollution then ceases and she 
returns home. A few women are feasted. 

M eAidruation 

According to Pliny, the touch of a menstruous 
woman turned wine into vinegar, blighted crops, 
killed seedlings, blasted gardens, brought down the 
fruit from the tree. The object of seclu¬ 

ding women at menstruation is to neutralise the 
dangerous influences which are supposed to emanate 
from them at such times.* 

The Malapantarams regard women in menstru¬ 
ation as being in a mysterious religious state which 
necessitates the impositiou of restriction and safe¬ 
guards. A woman in menstruation remains m a 
seclusion-shed for seven days. It is about a hun¬ 
dred yards from the hut. Women alone keep com¬ 
pany. During this period the husband is forbidden 
to ascend a lull or climb a tree for gathering honey. 
He should keep indoors and should not handle any 
implements. Woe befalls him, if he acts differently. 
The mode of removing contagion is purification by 
batliing at the end of the period of pollution. It 
is said that, when Kattayan’s brother was going 

* l‘’r»z«r, The Poldfii Bough, p. GoA 
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with liis uucle and three others among whom there 
was a woman in menses, she was snatched away 
by a tiger near x\.cheiicoil. 

The sepaj’ation of tiie sc.xes is most prominent 
among tlie Uindis ol tlie High Ranges. A woman 
during montlily ])eriods remains seclmled in a tree- 
hoiise remote from their habitations until discharge 
ceases. The husband cannot approach tlie tree- 
house, but sends iier pi'o\ isions. When discharge 
ceases, she batlies ami goes to a second tree-house 
in the vicinity. Hiio remains there for two days, 
dll tlie third day slie batlies and goes home. 

The seiiaralion of llie sexes during menstru- 
alioii is a characteristic feature of all the hill-tribes 
of Travancore. To tlie primitive man, monstruous 
women are dangerous. “The obvious veliicle is 
contagion of blood. To e.xclude them from the 
world so that the dreaded danger shall neither 
reach them nor spread from them is the object of 
the taboos which they have to observe. These 
taboos act as electrical insulators to jireserve the 
spiritual force with whicli these persons arc charged 
from suffering or inflicting harm by contact xvith 
the outer world.”* 

Child-Birth 

Among the [irimitlve peofile, the phenomena of 
birth and disease partake of the mysterious and 
supernatural, and our ancestors sought to protect 
themselves from the operation of such contagious 
forces by a system of isolation and taboo.f Since 

♦ Frswr, Th.i Gnldcti Bouyli, '." 

1 l<al|ili D; Piiin M-ai. Marriag(!, I’aBl, PruaiMit and PiiUiro, 


p. ,1G. 
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pl•eg^^auRy and elnld-lnrtli sometimes cost a woman 
lier life and involve a e('vtain amonnt of weakness 
and suffering, they seek to protect tlieinsch'es from 
that contagion. Take the Brihri Indians, the Mala- 
pantfirams regard tlie pollution of child-birth as 
much more dangerons than that of menstruation. 
llHien a woman feels that the time is approaching, 
she informs her husband wbo makes haste to put 
uji a shod for her in a lonely spot about two or three 
hundred yards away from the hut. Pollution la.sts 
for sixteen days. During this period, her husband 
cannot do any work. He keeps indoors. He can¬ 
not go out for hunting or gathering honey. Chi¬ 
dambaram tells me that, when once his father’s 
brother went out to procure food after his wife’s 
delivery, ho was attacked by a bear which bit bim 
on his loin and hand. One Narayanan climbed a 
tree for gathering honey, but he fell down and 
collapsed. 

At child-birth a woman is tahoo among the 
Uralis. When a woman is about to become a mother 
she goes to the tree-house remote from the habi¬ 
tation. She is not even assisted by women in 
delivery. They give assistance at a distance. 
Even after delivery, women do not approach her 
and render any help. Pollution lasts for twenty- 
one days. During this period, the husband re¬ 
frains from doing any work. She l)athcs on the 
twenty second day and goes home. The separation 
of the se.xes i,s prominent during child-lhrth among 
the tribes, and a woman is lodged in a seclusion- 
shed. 

Q 
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WliQii a Paraya -woman is about to become a 
mother, she is confined to a seclusion-shed for 
sixteen days. During this period, the husband 
lives on toddy and beaten ri(!e. The Western 
Pulaya also lives on toddy and l-ieaten rice lor ten 
day.s and must take no other (ooil. It is said that 
when a Nayadi woman is attended by iemah' re¬ 
lations for delivery, lier husband massages his 
own abdomen and prays to the mountain gods for 
the safe deli\'cry of his wife. He offers his thanks 
to them as soon as the child is born. This custom 
is not ob,ser\'ed in Travaitcore. 

One of the reasons why the actual birth of a child 
and nionstruatio]i are considered dangerous is that 
blood is regarded as the life force, it being lield 
tliat the soul or spirit is in the blood, and as it is 
believeil that, “because of lier fertility, a woman 
is more highly charg'ed witli this mystical force than 
a man, the slighest contact with feminine blood 
is regarded with utmost horror.”' During men¬ 
struation and cliild-birth, women actually snITer 
from physical sickness, lienee man will dread 
being infected with these disabilities. 

It may be oh.served that the main line of 
development of ritual is front insulation of evil 
influences to the conciliation of beneficent powers. 
The dangers feared are insulated during the ])ro- 
cess of the function as is the natural course, then 
at the end of the function, the expulsion of the 
danger is ])orformed foi- the last time, and is of a 
]TOrilieatory character. The practice of i)erfoi’ming 

* Kaliili Di> PuiiiKiai, Marriage, Past, Pium nl and Future, |j ?,1. 
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tlie chief ceremony at the end of a functional crisis 
is more sure oi' contiiinanco, liecause the danger 
is tlion usually over, and the ceremony cannot be 
easily discredited. 

UclatioH of Taboo lo Agriculture 

Tlic sway of customs looks more powerful 
among people in the earlier stages of culture. Tlic 
Uliritaiis lead a pure life during the period of early 
agricultural operations Iroin December to xVpiil. 
Hince they remain in the domain of >Sasta and other 
hill-deities, they abstain from all sexual intercourse. 
It is said that a man who touched his wife in 
menses, and went to hoe up the soil, lost his eyes. 
It is also said that the shadow of such a man faUmg 
on a crop in the held will not only blight the crop 
but also be detrimental to life. Similarly, a woman 
should not enter tlie paddy lields after new moon in 
Karkadagom. Women are not allowed to touch 
the crop lest their touch should blight it. The 
Malayarayans also abstain from sexual intercourse 
from November to January. If a woman in menses 
goes near the work spot, the yield during the year 
will be poor. She has to observe seclusion foi 
seven days. The Veltuvans lead a pure life in 
March, August, and September, as any action to the 
contrary will imperil their crops. Among the 
Urfilis, a man does not mate with Ids wife for three 
days after jungle-clearing is started. Should a 
man approach a woman before cessation of menses, 
the crops arc blighted and disease does great harm 
to the village. A Malapanijaram avoids sexual 
intercourse the night previous to his going out a 
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hunting. Tiic idea seemH to he tliat, while contact 
mth women transmits female weekness, the reten¬ 
tion of the secretion in wliich strength is supposed 
to rc.side assures vigour and strength. It is feared 
that some mishap will arise if this injunclion is 
broken. 

The religion of primitive man contains many 
instances of taboo. The Malapantarams, the most 
backward of the hill-tribes, take a bath in a sti'eam, 
if polluted, and then alone go into the jungle. If 
they fail to bathe they incur the wrath of the gods 
who punish them with sickness. The idea seems 
to bo that “a man who has been on a journey may 
liave contracted some magic evil from the strangers 
with whom he has associated. Hence, on returning 
home, before he is admitted into the society of his 
tribe and friends, he has to undergo certain puri¬ 
ficatory ceremonies.”* Women are excluded from 
religious worship and festivals among the Mala- 
pulayas, and the Paliyans, as they are considered 
impure. iVmong the Malapulayas a man refrains 
from sexual intercourse with his ivife for ten days 
prior to any ceremony performed in honour of 
any deity . Similarly, as the Malayarayaii, the 
Ullatan, and the Malavetan have to mo\'e in the 
domain of Sasta and other hiU-deities, they refrain 
from sexual intercourse from January to April. 
“Man’s superstitious fears are found to be in the 
exact ratio of his ignorance.” His whole world 
swarms with evil beings. Unless propitiated, they 
endanger the produce of his labours in the field. 
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Dcinger is supposed to inhere in the strange and 
uidaioTvn. Every thicket, evoi'y watering j)lace, 
a]Kl all rocky places al;ouud with evil spirits. Man 
needs to walk wuuily in these circumstances, and 
he seeks to protect himself by tlic observance of 
prohibitions and by making offerings to the spirits. 




CHAPTER IX 


TnHIJBITANC'E ANT) SoCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Imporlance of Survival 

D)-. Tyloj’ iiostuUiles tliiit tlie study of the 
jiriiiciples of sui'viviil has no small pTactleal import- 
Tiiiee and that insiyuilicaiit its multitudes ol liiets 
of survival iire in tliCTUsclves, their study is 
elToetive for traeiug the eoui-so of historical deve¬ 
lopment through which alone it is possible to 
understand their meaning. Following the lead of 
Dr. Tylor, the British School of anthropologists 
attach great ini)J0i'tance to suindvals of mothcr- 
I'ight as a means of ti'acing the development of 
human institulions, and tlic accumulation of a large 
store of facts has led them to conceive that 
mother-right represents tlie oiiginai state of human 
society, and that where existing societies are 
patriarchal, their mother-right has been preceded 
by an earlier institution on a matrilineal basis. 
Travancore affords a veritable mine of information, 
as polyancli’y of the matiiarchal and fraternal type 
has been prevalent among the Proto-Australoid 
and Dravidian peoples with its accompanying form 
of inheritance, the mother-right. It may be said 
in parenthesis that father-right has been silently 
replacing mother-right with the impact of fresh 
culture among the primitive tribes. 

The importance of survivals does not receive 
much attention on the continent of Europe, while 
they are ignored by the American anthropologists. 
When maternal descent was first trotted by 
Bachofen, such a usage implied the fonner sove- 
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reigiily of tlie female sex. Aecordhig to Lowie< 
Ibis belief is now gracing tire refu.se heaps ■ of 
anthro])ological science; and the belief in the uni¬ 
versality of niolher-right, which lias been an article 
or faitb wifb British scholars, has been seriously 
(|ues(ioned excejit by Morgan, who believed that 
motber-right bas priority to father-right. Tylor 
relied on such survivals of custom as levirate and 
couvade for conceix-iiig the idea of uiiiveraality of 
luother-rigbt. These data are not, according to 
Imwie, sufficient to warrant the above view. He 
tliinks tliat niolhcr-sihs and father-sibs have grown 
out of sibless organization. Leo I’robenius ob¬ 
serves, “that there was a time when in certain parts 
of the world patriarchal and matriarchal institutions 
existed seiiarately and were in their own terri¬ 
tory the decisive, determining, and motivating 
cultural factors. At one time tlie two extensive 
regions comprising the interior of Asia and the 
interior of Africa (including Eastern Europe) 
must have been patriarchal; that is to say, the vast 
steppe lands were patriarchal. The Mediterranean 
■oiintry and those of southern Asia lying between 
the two expanses, that is to say, their coasts, were 
at the same time under matriarchal sway. Pain 
archy, in its least modified form, is still prevalent 
among the Africans of the Steppes.”* 

The liypothesis now accepted by the anthro- 
Tiologists is that, among the earliest savages who 
lived by Imuting, tlie man took his wife to himsell, 
and that the husband, wife, and cliildren all wander¬ 
ed together forming a patriarchal family._ _ 

* aMiiitTccy-i-iUii-, TIvc U'.'O!. .if .MarriaRO, Lra Frolieiiius, " Marri¬ 
age and Matriarchy,” p- 99. 
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Tliero was ho woU-deflnerl system of inheritance 
among tliem, as there was notliing to inherit, but the 
relationsliip that existed was patriarchal. My 
researches in Travancore tend to the same view. 
One section of the MalaTiantararas, who lead the 
life of nomadic hunters, affords an example of 
this earliest form of patriarchy. When the sa'S'age 
passed from tlie hunting to tlie agricultural stage, 
patriarchy developed into matriarchy. 

According to Westermarck, the ordinary custom 
of savages is that the dead man’s property is 
inherited by his own children, if Idnship is reckoned 
througli the father, and by liis sister’s children, 
if kinsliip is through the female. The right to 
inlierit a dead man’s property was certainly co¬ 
extensive until the duty of performing his obse¬ 
quies and offering sacrifices to his spirit. It is 
interesting to observe that the nephew is the chief 
mourner among the Thantapulayas, and he observes 
pollution for 16 da 3 '^s. The wife and children do 
not observe any pollution. Inheritance is in the 
female line among them. It is the same among tlic 
Muthuvans and the Mannans among whom mother- 
right prevails. 7\mong the Kanikkar the nephew 
washes the corpse above the waist, and below this 
region the son washes it. It is a mixture of matri¬ 
archy and patriarchy among them, as it is among 
the Malavetans and the Paliyans. Among the 
Uralis the nephew is the chief mourner even now, 
hut the children of the dead man iidiorit the property, 
because they have been in joint possession of it. 
The nephew is the chief mourner among the 
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Nriyfulis. lie ob.sci'ves iiollntioii for sixteen days, 
wl]ilc tlie son and mother observe it for ten days. 
Sons now inlierit tlic property. A similar change 
has come over the Eastern Pulayas. 

Tlic cN'olution of family transformed the system 
of inlioritanee of i)roi)erty, hut left that of dignity 
untouched. In o\'ery primitive community age is 
a source of reverence and influence. Considerations 
of fitness therefore made it desirable to entrust 
the management of coinmon interests of the family 
to the eldest and most experienced member, and 
tills has produced collateral inheritance by brothers. 
Among tlie Alnthuvans a man’s property goes to 
his elder or younger si.-ter’s son willi the reservation 
that the pi’oiierty is first enjoyed by his younger 
brother before it passes to his nephew. Debts 
arc inhoritod by the nephew as property is. The 
Mannaiis ha\'o the .same type of inheritance. Out¬ 
side India, it jn’cvails in Wumatra, where property 
and rank arc enjoyed by brothers, before they pass 
to sister’s children. 

, Inheritance of Widow 

The inheritance of the nddow of a deceased 
man is placed in the same category as property. 
The claim of the mother to subsistence out of her 
husband’s irroperty makes her remain with her 
sons. These claims are, according to Starcke, 
connected with the customs that include her in her 
hrothor-in-law’s inheritance. A Mannan marries 
tlie widow of his deceased brother. Among the 
Western Pulayas, it is said Unit liefore a man dies, 
he says, “Oralnm Olakkayum Anantharavaiiu.” 
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By lliis (loelaratioii, llii; uepliew ol tlio Puhiya in- 
lierits the niortai’ and pestle, and tlic youngest 
wile of liis uncle, lie keeps Ins auut as liis wife. 
I’liis custom lias now died out. 


Mcljeunan as.serts that hrothor’s iniieritancc 
both ol widow and ]n'opei't}' occurs, where polyandry 
has heou pres'iously practised, hut other anthro¬ 
pologists, like Starcke and Westermarck, dissent 
irom the view. They consider it irrational to seek 
tor causes ol connection hetween a widow and her 
hrother-in-law in lujlyandry, and the exercise of 
marital right in a husband’s life time would only 
become a necessary condition if carnal considera¬ 
tions lormetl the corner-stone in the development 
ol tlie family. The life and habits of most of the 
]nimiti\'e tribes ot I'ravaiicore do not justify the 
conclusion, as their customs were not formed under 
the influence of considcJ-ations of enjoyment. 


Man sa_vs llumbolt, “over connects on from 
what lies on hand.” 'The notion of the continuity 
ot customs and civilization embodied in this state¬ 
ment ns no barren ina.xim. To begin with, men 
lived in families, inheritance being patrilineal. As 
they grew m .size with the growth of tribal feuds, 
they lived m aggregations, producing patrilineal and 
mah'ihneal institutions, limericau anthropologists 
bchcA-e that father-right e\'olvod without an inter¬ 
mediate stage of mother-right, and that matiilineal 
peoples unposod their rules on patrilineal peoples. 

tubes of iravancore, but its days are numbered 
owing to the impact of modern civilization. 
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Sarial Orfiauizalion 

Tlin ri.i^idily ol’ 1h(> villiiA’e or^'anization of tlie 
primitive trilies is due to tliciv long isolation, their 
narrow onllook on lilV, and close intcr-niari'iage lor 
conntloss gcnei'ations. 'riiey generally li\ e in small 
g'l'oups of i'ainilies called kndi (village). Each 
\'illag(! is cN'en now an i iidei)cndent unit, and consists 
of an as’crago of ton to liftoon families bound to¬ 
gether b}" the idea of self-protection. 

The Malai)antarains are in the hunting stage 
of ciA’ilizalion. Their low economic condition is 
rollec.tod in their simi)le organization, which ha.s 
liltle cohesion because i( must l)e prei'iared to break 
uf) when ils food sn])plies decrease oven a little. 
The larger the extent of territory necessary for the 
snpjhy for a given coramnuity, the looser the eonucc- 
tion between the land and people, and the lower 
the typo of social organization. In Patlianapuram, 
where they are nnder more civilizing influences, 
they have a head-man called Muppan. 

K a dr 

The Kanikkaj- living in a village are knit 
together by social, religious, and political ties. 
The village is the unit in idl matters, and there is 
aio j'oom for the play of lndi\’idualistic tendencies. 
Villagers work jointly in clearing jnnglc, bnrning 
debi'is, and in all magico-religious ceremonies 
performed for seen ring' a lanintiful liarvost. The 
boadman (MuU.ukani) used to wield considerable 
l)owGr i)! tliG ])ast and settle all their disputes. 
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MnfJiuvan 


Tlip MntluivniiB of Non'amanft'nl;un lia^^ Mdl- 
Viilca as tlioir diiof. Kiliparambn forms liis liead- 
([uartpi’s. Ho has now nominal jnrisdiotion ovor 
tlio M'ntlmvans of Poopara and Anjanad. The 
jnrisdiotion of Mol-Vaka oxlcnds ovor a tract of 
land covered hy Potliidnkn in Iho north, the Cheriar 
in the south, and Anamndi in the oast. Inferior in 
statii.s to Mol-\^aka is Mfithakka. Porlrukudi forms 
his hoadqnartors. Both the Mol-Vaka and Muthilkka 
helon.o- to the sanio clan, Mohlkhttoni. The membors 
of the Hlllikiittom cla)i have their own Vaka, llu! 
Valathraka and Palitbrilka who enjoy the same 
status anions- them as iho V.aka of other Muthnvans. 
When tlio villaso council moots to decido a case of 
adultery, all Iho V.akas moot, d’ho Mol-Vaka has 
the most elevated seat. The Mrdbnkka has his 
seat a little lower. .Still lower are the seats for 
Vbdathrrdca and Palitliraka. If a tine of Rs. 2-8-0 
is inflicted, the Mf-l-VVika s-ots Ps. 1-8-0 and MutlVk- 
ka gets Re. 1-0-0. 


On the Cardamom Hills, each village has its 
own headman. Their supi-eme lord is Mrd-Vrdm 
Reference are made to Mnppan, a dignitary lower 
in rank. H bis decision is not satisfactory the 
Mol Vaka is a,.pealod to, and bis decision i.s finab 
Under the Mnppan comes the Talayari who exercises 
.lurisdiction over a group of 2 or .3 villages. Then 
follow the Kularan, and the Rundarapandi who are 
equivalents of village chiefs. q.Te ottice is here¬ 
ditary and descends to the nephew. 





Perumparayan. 
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Manndn 

AiiKMii;' Maiiurnis, \'illage affairs are regain 
iated liy a eoiiiieil of elders with a lieadiiiaii clioscn 
by the x'illagors. Oliieflaiiisliip is liereditary and 
deseeiids to tlie aepliew. I’lie chief has a lieutenant 
called Rakshasan, and niidci' him Ihere ai'c other 
dig'iiitai’ies, known as Ihilia RIandari, Rlandari, 
'niandakaran, and Thnnnipritta in the order of their 
rank. Mannaris build huts, cultivate the land, 
liarvost the crops, and store them in tree-houses 
for theii- headinau. Thc.se ludvilege.s are shared 
liy Rak.sha.saii and Ihilia-Klandari. 

Malojjarai/n)i 

The Alalayarayans have a council of elders 
to look afer tlioir common intere.sts. Ponamban 
and Pauikkau, having eiinal .status, are the main 
limbs of the council. The ofSce of Ponamban is 
conferred on a de.seiadng member hy the Pooujat 
chief, and is not hereditary. The office of Panilckau 
IS hereditary, and deseeuds from the father to the 
eldest son. The headman is re.sponsible for the 
welfare of the people in his care. Rach ITllatau 
liamlet has a chieftain called Kanikkaran. The 
office descends from father to son. 

Ordlis 

The Ih-alis have a headman called Kanikkaran 
for a gron|) of hamlets. Each hamlet has a plathi 
or medicine-man who is responsible for the good 
conduct of the men therein. When disputes arise, 
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tlio Plntlii informs tlie Kiinikkriraii, who presides 
o\'('r file mei'fiii”' of flic \-illii,n'e eouiieil and settles 
tlio dispute. No lino is inllietod on I he delin(|nents. 

PaJijimi 

Tlio Paliyans liave a Kanikkaran (headman) 
J’oi’ oacli hamlet. IJe is assisted liy a Valia, lllandari, 
n \’cena-Mariya, and Tliandakkaran. The first two 
are in ohare-o of unmari'ied hoys and _i,drls and are 
respon.sihlo for their .a'ood hcdiavioni’. d'lie villa.^e 
conneil disonsses and settles any dis])ute ai'isinf>' 
in the villa,ye. 'I'he Malanknravans have a villaye 
conneil presided over by a Urrdi (headman). Idle 
Malavetans ha^'e a headman called Stain who settles 
all their disimtes. The of/iee is hereditary and 
doseends from nncle to nejihew (sist.er’s son). The 
Pulayas and Thantapulayas were slaves of the soil 
till tiSbl, when they were emancipated. M\'en now, 
their condition has not nnderyone any material inn 
provement. Their maslers settle their disputes. 

Pidciija 

The Kanapnlayas have a complete villa.ye oi'ya- 
nir.ation. Public affairs are re.ynilated by an assem¬ 
bly of elders who decide caste disputes and punish 
delinquents. The Aikara Ya.iamanau is their reco- 
.arnized loader. .Subordinate to him are the Valln- 
vans whose .lurisdictions e.vtend o\'er iiarticular 
villa,yos or desoins. An assembly composed of 
those heads and chieftains sits in jud.yment 
on the crrin.y Pulayas. In addition to those, the 
landlords under whom they serve as agricultural 
labourers exercise a ,yood deal of influence in the 
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S’tllrinent of caste (lis))utes. Tlie Valluvaii is the 
lieailmaii and inicst of the tribe, tie prides hiuiself 
on live jirivilei^'es :— 

1. the loii.e; unil)rella, i.c., the iimljrella 
with a Ion,'!,' handle. 

2. the live eoloiii'ed unil)rella. 
bracelets. 

1. long' ear-rings. 

5. a ho.v for kee])ing' hotel leax'os. 
lie is called \'allon oi' \'aliya\an in the rochin .State, 
lie is the sniirenie .judge and law gi\'er and is res- 
]‘)onsihle for the good hidiax'iour of his people. Ills 
staff consists of a K'ni'iippan or .\ccountant who 
assists the \’alhiva!i in the discharge of his duties, 
a Koniarilttan or devil-dancer, a Kuikaran, a V"adi- 
kkaran who lirings the itarties to a suit, Icccps order, 
anti inllicts puni.shinent. The Komarrittan exists 
oidy among the Kanapulayas. We have here a 
couipletc picture of village organization on a terri¬ 
torial basis as it existed in the past. It has almost 
vanished now. 


Parana 

The Parayas have a headman called Pcrum 
Parayan. lie is the master of tlie ceremonies in 
times (jf athersily. Mii mniuires into all caslc dis- 
iniles, anti settles them, lie has an assistant called 
Mfinmlmaii to help him in his work. 

Custom was a unifying factor amon.g ))riniitivo 
jiiioples. Put contact with ireople of the idains des¬ 
troyed the complex web of customs and institutions 
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which made up ti'ihal life. The coiitfol of the 
liill-trihes hy the forest Itepavtiiioiit iias teaided 
to tile dimiiiiitioii of the iiihueuee and kuportancio of 
the village chieftains, wlio are now mere shadows of 
their former selves. Prequeiit access to tlie people 
ol the plains has weakened the taboos and their 
social .solidarity. 



CHAPTER X 
Tjik Disposa], 01' THE Dead 
hitroduciory 


Burial and rromation are the tivo common 
met hods of disiiosin.n' of dead bodies. They are 
very ancieid. customs and there is evidence to show 
lliai both inelhods were practised in the Vcdic period 
in India. The epitliet, ‘aguida-dha’, according 
to Macdonell and Keith, aiiplics to the dead who were 
burnt on a funeral pyre. Tliey also refer to 
‘paroptald or ‘casting out’ and ‘uddhitha or 
‘exposure of tl.e dead’. They add that Inina was 
uot rare in Hie Rig'-Vedic period. In the A od.c 
perio.1 lioth customs appear in a inod.fiwl lonn. 

stone is set up between the dead and the living 
to separate them.* 

Tamil works, sucli as Manimeclialai, Tolkap- 
piam.and Poruladigaram written about the 

century A. D., refer to the following methods of 
disposing of the dead in Prc-Brahmaiiic period 


Exposure in 
by Jackals. 


11 open space to lie eaten 


2. Cremation. 

3. Tlu'owing the corpse into natural pits. 

4. Covering the corpse with big earthen 
jars. 

5 . Bnriaht _ _ _ _- 

n.i;enJ8-Introd»ctio.> 

XX.XI1 to XXXIII- 

«,•! Uwa Ivoii-'B-r -l'auiil Studiui- P- 39. 
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Most (if ili(.‘ primitivo pooplo of TravanooTo 
ljui-y tlio (load. Burial has for its olijeet the 
]ii’ev(,'ii(ioii of the o'liosts from tormeiitiii<>- tlie living. 
The devices inlended fo prevent tlie return of mali¬ 
gnant spirits are manifold. Among most of tlie 
tribes of Travancore, a stone is planted at tlie 
head and foot of llie grave. 

Sometimes, a gi-a\'e is onelosed with a. fence too 
liigh lor the ghost to cross iiarticnlarly without 
a run. Such an enclosure lias the additional advan¬ 
tage of marking the place as taboo. This is said 
(o be the origin of tlie slone circles strewn on the 
High Banges of hh'avaneoia'. Among all the tribes 
great care is taken over the toilet of the corpse. 
The deail body is washed and well dressed in new 
garmenls, lor the (huid must enter tlu' spirit world 
ill the best array. 

Mala pan! dram 

The Malapantarams adopt the simplest form 
of burial. The dead are buried whore they die. 
After burial, the tribe leaves the locality and will 
never return to it. The Mutbuvans bury the dead 
about a mile from the hamlet. The grave is dug 
waist-deep lor men and breast-deep for women, the 
reason being that men are brave and free from 
danger only if the coi'tise is buried deeper in the 
ground. The corpse is covered with a new cloth 
inu'chased by the son or sister’s son, and after it 
IS lowered in the gra\’e, the chalnnuk (fire-making 
appai'atus) and the turban are placed by its side. 
The grave is coveiod with earth and a small stone 
]s planted at the head and foot. A thatched shed 
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is emoted o\-er it. I’ollutioii lasts for 30 days. 
In Doviar \'alley, tlio inodiciuc-iiuui iniag-iaes tJiat 
ilic ,s;-ra\-c is the l)ody of .Snrya (sun), and passes 
a wilin' of air tlirouKli H'e hollow of his hand. After 
the .arave is eovered with earth, he conceives it to 
lie the skin of Snrya, and passes another whiff of air 
ihrono-h the liollow of his liand. He then imagines 
Hint the stone planted at the head is the head of 
the sun anti passes another puff of air through the 
hollow of his hand. He then imagines that tlie 
Slone planted at the foot is the big toe of the sun, 
and iiasses anolher pniT of air. The idea is that 
(he sun is guarding the dead, and that no wild 
animal will do any hai'in to the dead. If these 
ceremonies are not iierformed, it is said that the 
tiger will taste (he flesh of the dead and come and 
kill the [)Gople of the village. 

llrctli 

The Orfdis also hury the dead about a furlong 
away from Ihe hut. The depth of the grave i.s abont 
the same as a man’s height tor men, and woman s 
height for women. 'I'lm chief mourner is the nephew 
who washes and dries the corjise. It is covered with 
a. new cloth. A new cloth is also tied round the 
loins. It is then placed over a reed mat and tied 
with Kaix’aii lihre (llelicteres Isora) and carried 
to the grave. Billets of wood are placed in the 
])it cross-wise and over them a plaited bamboo is 
placed. The sides of the grave are also lined with 
bamboo. 'Plic corpse is then lowered into the grave 
and a plaited bamboo is placed above it. A com- 
iHete coffin is thus formed. The chewing materials 
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uiul bill-l)ook of llio docoa.sed are placed in tlic riglit 
ai'in pi(, of tile deceased. Green leaves are tlien 
thrown into the grave and llie ]iit is covered with 
earth. A stone is placed at the liead and another 
at tile feet, and one on each .side. Iilaeli is about 
two feet long and one foot, broad. 'I'lie plaited 
bamboo is used only in the case of males. In the 
ease ot a woman dying aflor delivery in a, tree-house, 
men dig the grave for deceased, but A\<lmen carry 
the body to the grave and bury it. It is said that 
men will get ill aiul pro\’ulce the anger of the gods 
if they do it. 

Paliyan 

The Paliyans bury the dead about a mile from 
the hamlet. 'I'iie grave is dug breast-dee]) for 
women and loin-dee)) for men. The eorjise is jilaeed 
in the gra\'e on a reed mat and is cox'ered by it. 
The grave is then tilled with earth. Tlie Visliavans 
adopt a siini)le form of luirial. The grave is about 
a mile away from the hamlet and is dug in the east 
to west dij’ection. The corpse is placed on a. new 
mat, tied up, and carried to tlie grave suspended 
on a )jolc. The corpse is laid on its back in the 
grave, the bead being at the western end and the 
leet at the eastern eiul of the grave, and the head 
is propjied uj) so that the face looks eastwards. 
A bamboo mat is jilaced over the corpse and the 
pit is filled witli earth. 

Malayayayan 

The Malayarayans of Cleiiti'al Travancore inter 
the ilead about 20 to 40 yards to the south of the 
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liabiiatioii. The cldost son and oldest n(j«|)l>ew o-f 
the deceased ,i>'o rf)uiid the site selected for tlic burial 
tlii’ee limes, slrewdii.s;’ rice and fried paddy. They 
then vemox'e llii'ee sllo^■ols of earth from the site 
with llieir face turned away from it. Tlie grave is 
tlieii dug four feet deep. The grave diggers lire 
not allowed to carry tlie corpse. Wrapt in a new 
(doth, tlie cor]ise is lowered into the grave. All 
tile mourners then throw earth into tlie grave three 
limes, slandiiig witli their Imck tuniei-l to tlio corp.se, 
then wheel round and till the grave with eartli. 
Hmall pebbles are iilaced at the side.s of the grave 
and a big stone is placed at tlie liead and at the 
feet vertically, ddie Manaans too bury their dead. 
'J'he coi']ise is Avrapped in a new cloth ])urchased by 
the lU'iihew, and carried to tlie burial ground on a 
bier. The grave is dug hi]) deep in the case of men 
and not so deep in tlie case of Avomen. The corpse 
is lowered into the graA-e with the head turned 
toAvards the south. The grave is filled up with 
earth and a llmtehed slied is erected over it to 
P'rotect it from rain. 


Ulldlan 

The TTllatans bury the dead. The deceased’s 
Iirolher-indaw digs the graA'c. Before the corjise 
is remoA’cd from the hut, the floor is SAvept and 
the swee|)ing's are tliroAvn on the bier to drive away 
the spirit of the dead. After burial, a stone is 
planted al the head of the corpse. The Malapulaya.s 
;dso bury the dead and |)laut a stone at the head, 
the breast, and the feet. 
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Kunikkdr 

TIui Kaiiikkar living on I,lie iioi'thern side of 
the Jvolluiyar Iniry IJie dead. Formerly, burial 
was done at a distance, but it is now done about 
. 31 ) yards troni the Inil. Bui'ial is re,sorted to with 
a view to avoiding the tei'ror felt by the living for 
tlie spirit of the dead and the fear that it may 
retui'ii to alarm the surviving fellow-tribesnieu. 
The medicine-man gives holy ash to the grave¬ 
diggers betore tliey go to dig the grave, and they 
imt a mark on the forehead to ward off evil spirits. 
Otherwise they may lie ])rcveuted from digging 
the gra\'c‘. Meanwhile the nephew washes the corpse 
above the waist, and the son washes it below this 
region. Ganja, betel, and toliacco are put into 
the mouth of the corpse to appea.se the soul of the 
deijarted. A mat is spread over the grave. The 
nepherv and the sou carry the corpse to the grave. 
It is taken round it three times and gently lowered 
into it. The grave is then tilled up with eaiih by 
the son and the nephew. 

The wife plays an important part in the funeral 
ceremony among the Ivauikkar of Kottur. She 
accompanies the corpse to the grave with a dishful 
of rice gruel, a .spoon, ami a sieve. As soon as the 
coipse is lowered into the gra\'e ajul covered with 
earth, she comes forward and deposits the articles 
at the feet of the corpse. A thorn of Smilax Zeyla- 
uica is pinned to the grave one at eacli end and one 
111 the middle. The tlioni is intended to cow down the 
spirit ot the dead. In the vicinity of Kulathupuzha 
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tlii'co sloiips arc |)l;mkal, one ;i( tlio lioail, one at the 
je(‘t, and one in the middle. By the side of each stone 
is planted a thorn nl'Sinila.x Zeylaniea. Some beaten 
rice, traits, fried rice, pan chew, and water are laid 
by the <>'ra\'e near the feet for (lie spirit of tlie ile- 
])arted. 'I’\v<> feet away from tlie i>'i’a\(‘, the wua' is 
closed on their retinni by draAvino- three lines over 
Avliieh three pebbles ai'C laid on each line. Three 
tlioi'iis are planted over another line to prevent other 
.■■■.pirlts fi'om yoiny to the ,n'ra\'e and smdchini' away 
the s|)ii-it of lh(' deceased. 'I'he above i)reeautio7is 
coupled with chants are Intended to sni)])ress the 
va.yi-ant tendencies of the dead. Early man thinks 
that it is the corpse that may come hack and hai'm 
the sniA-ivors and that it should he keid down by 
physical means. The Kanikkai' to the south of the 
K'olhayar ci'emate tln.di' dead. 

The ]\Ialavetans Iniry the dead about a mile 
from their habitation. Before I'cmoving- the corpse 
from the hut, the iloor is sweid: and the .sweepings 
ami the broom ai-e |)laced on the bier to drive away 
the spirit of the dec<>ased fi'om the house. The 
son and the neplunv aie the chief mourners. 7\ftor 
bathing, all the moiirners make a mark on their 
foreheads with euwdung jiaste. The Thantaindayas 
used to bury the dead, hut they hn\’e now begun to 
cremate them, ddie ne|diew is the chief mourner 
and he observes pollution for sixteen days. The 
wife and children observe no pollution. In case 
the nephew tails to ])erform the {‘eremouy, the son 
jjeiTorms it, hut observes no pollution. 
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Tlie Nayudis l)ui'y tiicir dead. Tlie nephew is 
the chief monnier. Pollution is for si.Ktocii days 
for the nephew, and ten days for the son and niotlier. 
On the tenlh day a (piarter measure of rice is cooked, 
and throe halls of rice are placed on a leaf over (,lu! 
feet of the dead at Ihe hurial ground. The nephew 
claims his hands tliric; crows Hum fly over the spot 
and eat the balls, d'lie ciii.d' mourner then returns 
home after bathing, when a feast is given to 
ridations. 


CnnchisioH 

An examination of the luneral c.eremouies of 
the ti-ihes sliows tliat iierfect pandemonium centres 
rOiiinl llie corpse. " Great importaiu'e is attached 
to the lu’oper disjiosal of the dead. The idea is 
that the dead w-ould walk unless the body is dis¬ 
posed of with ajjproiiriate ceremony. If there is 
no propitiation, the restless spirit of the deceased 
•will wndk among tliem and bring sickness, want, and 
ravages of wihl animals. The attention hestowed on 
them sprang not so much from affection as fi'oin 
the fears of the survivors. The dead are huried 
with all the paraphernalia which helonged to them 
in life. I'iverything helonging to the dead was put 
out of sight and buried with him, for it was 
feared that a man’s personality haunts over his 
jiossessions after death. All the tribes lead a pure 
life during the jieriod of pollution, and refrain from 
sexual intercourse, ordinary work, and amusements. 

* L'ttnn.-U, Kvdliitic.ii Ii£ Koli^cm p. 104 





A Malapulaya temple. 
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AFCordiiiK to Ben.lon, tlic iinivorsal attitude towards , t 
the corpse is mystical and supernatural, and to tlie _ , 
i-elatious of the dead, a separation from it m alarm-^' 
iug.- Accordino- to Tliotwell, the ]X)tenc,y of the 
mysterious is the iuiulaiueutal historical basis ot 
all religion.t 


* BbiuIoii, E., D(;atli CustniuB, p- 84. 

r TIi.U'.ll. rUe UnlitliouB ie,v..luUMM.{ lie. Dav, pp. lU-U-l. 




tJPTAFTER XI 
Religion 

Definition of Religion 

Westevmai'ftk deiiiios religion as “a bclieC in 
and a respectful attitude towards, a supernatural 
being on whom man feels dependent, and to whose 
will he makes an appeal in his worship.”* With 
primitive man, "religion is a part of his custom. 
It Ls hi.s whole custom.’’f The religion of the 
primitive tribes of Travaneoro may bo described 
as a sy.stem of animism or spiritism, and their 
attitude to the supernatural is one of reverential 
fear in the presence of certain mysterious super¬ 
natural powers and beings who must be propitiated 
or conciliated to avert ill-will. 


The tlieoiy ot .iiiimism divides itself into 

iriri,'rV'T'““ ““ “"Sistot 

“ ’ of iiidindnai crea- 

tu.es eapabk of ooutinual o.xistenoe after the death 
0 des,n.et,o„ of the body, soecdly, eonceruiug 
olhe,■ ts upwards to tl.o rank of deities i 

tZT \ "-™'»Pt.e„t i„ol.,des t'h 

tel of ... souls, ,u a futu, e, ...„1 in eo.,l,-om„e, Joifie” 
a... s. o,.d„.ato spirits, these dootriues 
lesulting ni some kind of active worship The 
(mneept ol per.sonality is fluid and vague No 
ages of spirits su-e made, and there are no temples 
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As for tlic \'illag'e dcitips, oiif* or more groves consti¬ 
tute tlielr slirine. Stones are employed as symbols 
of deities among the Malayarayans. 

Tlie village priest is generally tlie headman who 
attends to tlie propitiation of village deities and 
spirits. 'I'lie oftiee is hei’edilary, the nephew succeed¬ 
ing to it. While it is the lieadman who officiates as 
priest, among' most of the trilies, there is a plathi or 
medicine man among the Kanikkar and the Uralis 
who caires all ailments and practises the black art. 
Propiliation is congregational and is intended to 
restore man’s contidence, wlien shaken by crises. 
Harmonins relalioiis arc maintained by supplica¬ 
tions, ])ra3'ers, olTerings and sacrifices. The eom- 
nnmity a.s a whole, represented by the village elders, 
I'onsliluie (lie i»riestliood for the propitiations of 
the deities and spirits, although the headman con- 
dnets the rites. The elders are the recognised 
custodians of tribal traditions and customs. The 
ideal of their life is to live on friendly terms with 
tlie gods and spirils, to possess snllicient lands, 
crops, and cattle, to be free from debt, and to have 
enough to eat and li\'e. 

ddie bill-tribes of d’ravancorc have a liierarchy 
of deities and spli'its:— 

1. The Sun. 

2. Tlie iVnoestor Spirits. 

Village deities and Spirits. 

4. lluntiiig deities. 

5. Tramp spirits. 
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; The Sim 

Tlifi worslii p of tliG sini is con fined to the 
Muthuvnns, .ffie Oralis, and the Kruiikkar. I<lvery 
Mulimvaii wor.shijis it in the early morning daily 
by raising liis hand to liis face, it is jn-ohahle that 
tlie worship of tlie .sun may have at one time formed 
a prominent |)art of their religion. The Oinllis 
recognize the .sun as the creator of the universe and 
the father of all souls. The Ivanikkar call the 
sun Bliaguvan of all and reckon it as a female. 
-I'larly at .sunri.se, they place in front of their huts 
a lighted laui[), fruits, beaten and frieil rice. They 
then pray:—“Oh Gods, pray accept our offering.s.” 
They then partake of the offering,s. 

J ncestor Spirits 

Ancestor-worshi)) is one of the great branelies 
of the religion of mankind. In India, it comes to 
the surface in all directions, and its principles keep 
up the social relations of the living world. Accord¬ 
ing to Tylor, the dead ancestor, now passed as deity, 
goes on protecting his family and recei\ing suit 
from them as of old. Auce.stors arc therefore con¬ 
sidered as kindly patron spirits, at least to their 
own kinsfolk and worshpjpers. 

Ancestor-worship is ijrevalent among most of 
the primitive tiibe.s of Travancore. Among the 
Malayara.yans of Central Travancore appear wide 
and deep traces of a surviving cult of aTicestors. 
In the region of the Malayarayans, “there are many 
cincient tumuli in these hills, evidently graves of 








A Kanikkaran at his Kokra. 
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chiefs, siiowiii!:>' just tlie same Iragments of i}ottery, 
hrass-figures, iron weapons as are found in otlier 
similar places. These tumuli are often snrrouncied 
with long si)liid,ered pieces of granite from 8 to 12 
or 15 feet in leiigtli set on end with sacrificial altars 
and other remains, evidently centuries old. Numer¬ 
ous N'anlts called I’andnkuri are seen in all tneir 
hills, 'fhey stand north to soutli, the circular open¬ 
ing being to the south; a round .stone is fitted to the 
;',.|)crture with aiiothei’ acting as a long lever to 
pi’event its falling out; the sides, as also the stones 
at the top and bottom, are single slaijs. To this 
day, tixe Arayans make similar little cells of pieces 
of stone, the whole forming a box a few inches 
s(|uare; and on the death of a member of a family, 
the spirit i.s supposed to pass, a.s the body is being 
buried, into a brass or silver image, which is shut 
in this vault: if the parties are poor, an oblong stone 
suflices. A few offerings of milk, rice, toddy, and 
ghee are made. A torch is lighted and extinguished, 
the figure placed inside the cell, and the covering 
stone hastily placed on; then all leave. On the 
anniversary day, similar offerings are made, the 
stone is lifted off and again hastily closed. No one 
ventures to touch the cells at any other time.® The 
Malayarayans of the pi’c.sent day do not erect 
dolmens over the dead. Ancestor-worsliip is now 
confined to persons who are killed by a tiger or wild 
elephant, or who meet with an unnatural death. A 
metallic cf'ligy continues to be made in the case of 

* MftWor, Native; Lifi! ill Tr&vancoi-c, pp. 74-7;i. 
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nnnatura] deatlijs. A small hox of stone is made of 
verticals and capstone opened in front on (ierenioiiial 
days. 

Ainon,!>- the K'aiiikkar, ancestor-spirits are 
Ic.i^'ion. SaiiKan I’erunial Mntiiaii, Nilamhi Mntlian, 
iMiitliala j\Intluin, and I'ic.ha Mutlian and others 
make up 101 spirits of ancestors. When a man is 
terriiied liy wild animals like bears or wild olepliants, 
he at once comes back and solicits the aid of the 
medicine-man, who takes some small pebbles and 
places li\e stones in a row in honour of Ganapathi. 
lie then holds some i)ebbles iii his right hand and 
drops them in jjairs into his left hand to ascertain 
whether Eeha Mutlian is res|)onsible for the incitleut. 
If an even number remains in the right liand, the 
same process is retmated to asiiortain whether Puli- 
chavu is responsible. In this manner is fouml out 
the true spirit responsible for the incident, 'riiese 
siiirits are proihtiated by offerings to I’ulic.luu'u, 
Anaclnwn, and Pambuchavu to intercede on behalf 
of the terrified man and save bis children. 

The Muthux'aiis make offerings to ancestors in 
January. A pongal is olferod by the side of clothes, 
beads, rings, and bangles. Clothes are to propitiate 
male ancestors, and bangles and beads, female an 
cestors. The prayer is to the effect, " Oh ])arenta, 
grandparents, and great grand fiarents, protect ns. 
We shall proiiitiate you every year.” Among the 
Visbavans, intoxicants and stimulants are objects of 
veneration, besides cooked and fried rice. The 
deihcatioii of drink is due to its exhilarating and 
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iiivis'oraiing effects. Tlie dead still receive worship 
from the larg-er half of maiikiiid. Spencer and 
(Jrant think that the worship of tiie dead is al flie 
root of every religion. The spiirihs of the dead 
are worsliiiipcd, ))oran.se they are capable of intlu 
encing tlie welfare of tlie living in a mysterious 
maniiei’. 


Village Deifies avd Spirits 

Men di.stingnish two clas.scs of pliciioinena, 
natural and snpernalnral, between the phenomena 
they are familiar with, and in consequence a.scribe 
to natural cainso.s, and tlie other ]jhenomena which 
seem to them unfamiliar, mysterious, and there¬ 
fore .suiiposed to spring from causes of a super¬ 
natural character. Wc meet with this distinction 
at the lower stages of culture known to us as well 
as higher stages. Mystery is the essential charac- 
teiistic of .super-natural beings. 

The worship of the spirits of particular local 
hills or other awe-inspiring natural objects falls 
under thi.s category. Tlie e.x'istcnce of an in-dwell¬ 
ing spirit, is dimly recognized, and in others, an 
immanent power of mysterious energy of the nature 
of mana is believed to e.xist. The worshi]! of this 
class of supernatural [-jowers is said to stand bet¬ 
ween religion and magic. The Malayarayans wor- 
sliip four eminences, Thalaparamala, Azhamala, Pu- 
thiamala, and Savamparamala. 'I'hey do not sepa¬ 
rate the spirit from the matter, but adore the thing 
in its totality as a divine being. The b'llatans also 
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make an annual oCfering to Tlialaparamala, Udiira- 
paramala, and Cliakkiparamala. 'i’lie offering con¬ 
sists of iVnits, heatoii rice, milk, sugar, and molasses, 
and is made on tlie hills. They belie\-c that it is dne 
to the help that they receive from them, that they are 
able to live in the jungle withont molestation, ’’riie 
Malapantaranis dread tin' jungle deities. If a man 
gets polinted, he bathes and then alone, goes into 
the jungle. Tliose at Thalainira woi'ship crests 
of hills, Kotangi, Vh'ttamala, Kbttamala, and Mu- 
ihanmala. d'hey make a res|)e(‘tfnl bow when, they 
pas's by them and say, “Oh Mill, save us from 
misitaps.” The Mnthnvans, the Paliyans, and the 
Malankuravans make offerings to eminences. We 
iiiid a replica of this eusUnn in all i)arts of the woj'ld. 
Among tlu' vVmerican Indians, Dorman points out 
that lemarkable J'eatures in natural scenery or 
dangerous places becoine objects of sn{)eratitions 
I’egard and \'oneratlon, because they are supposed 
to be the abode of gods. A high mountain or an 
isolated peak is looked upon witli superstitious 
respect and propitiated with ollei’ings. 

Among the Samba\’ars of South d’ravancore 
it is to the village deity that the whole body of 
villagers turn for help, when pestilence, famine, 
or cattle disease make their appearance. The main 
function of tlie village deity is tlie guardianship of 
the village. The leading ]))'inciple is the worship 
of the female iirineiple in nature. All over Mouth 
India the village deities are mostly female, but some 
of them have male attendants who are suiiposed to 
guard the shrine and carry out the commands of 
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tlieii- goddesses. The chief miusti'ants are drarvii 
from the villager,s. They were formerly worshipped 
with animal sacrifices. There is no ecclesiastical 
calendar regulating the forms of worship of \-illage 
deilie.s or festivals. Where there is a shrine in a 
hamlet, offerings of rice, fruits, and flowers are 
made by villagers. In many places, offerings are 
more usual after harvest. Sacrifices are made 
whenever there is an epidemic. 

Biintuifi Spirits 

When a i)ai'ty of Muthuvans return with the 
spoils of the chase, the carcase is suspended over 
(ire for the remo\ al of hair. lu the case of black- 
monkey, its liver, bauds, and feet are cut into slices 
separately. 'I’hey arc Ihen pierced by five thru 
.stakes, and roasted by being suspended over fire, 
after which they are placed ovei' a leaf. The follow¬ 
ing prayer is then offered;—“Just as my parents, 
grandparents, and their ancestors went in quest 
of food and lived by the spoils of the game, I wish 
the same luck for myself. If I am blessed, I shall 
offer you a share of the spoils before they are 
tasted by anybody else*.” The slices are then dis¬ 
tributed among those present. The remaining 
portion is then divided eciually among all the \’illage 
folk. The Kanikkar also propitiate the hunting 
spirits, Sankaramalla Muthan, Pulichavu, Patanaya 
Muthan, before they go out hunting. When an 
animal is killed, the skin is first f)eeled off. The 
heart and luug.s are cut into slices, roasted in the 
fire, and then placed on lea\’es. They then pray 

IT 
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as I'ollows:—“ Will'll we ga iiilo the jungle, pray 
let ns Inu'e ^'ame easily, li' you ilo iiol kill and ,i;ive 
tliem to us, we will eonelude that there are no 
Mutilans.” 'I’lie slices are I hen eaten hy those 
who are iiresciit. 'I’he reinnining llesh is di\-ided 
ei|ually ainonn’ all the \ illa,n’e folk. An anala.n'ous 
custom is found anion.!.;' I he I'lhltaiis of Tra\'ancore 
,". 11(1 the Oi'aons of (liola Na;;'iiur. 

Ti'diiip S/iliils 

Tramp spirits include uiisehie\'ons spirits of 
jjersons who ilied an unnalural deaf-li. Pandai'a- 
chavu, Arutalicinn'u, Na)';!! Arnvala, and iMnrIhi 
ai'e some of I he tramp spirits of the UJlatans. ,\n 
olferin.!;' of fried rice, (lesh of Samhar, fowl, arrack, 
and toddy is made in froni, of the y;n'd of a person 
obsessed hy such a spirit.. Tiie iii'iesf .^oes into 
a trance and liolds tlie tuft of tlie alllieted |)erson, 
wild al.so fi'oes into a trance, d’lie priest exclaims, 
‘‘I sliall leave tliis person.” All then partake of 
tlie offering's. 

Among tile Malayarayans, a. metal otli.gy is 
made of a person who has met an nimatnral death. 
A small liox of stone is made of verticals and a 
cap-stone, tl'lie metal ima.ge is placed inside it. 
ft is worshipped on Sankramam days in Vrisciii.g'am 
and Medani annually. 

iStai'tlin.g' events are ascrihed to flic activity 
not only ol' visilile Init of invisible suiiei'iiatural 
agents; sudden or strange diseases are at tlie lower 
Mages of culture commonly supposed to he occa¬ 
sioned by a suijernaturul lieing, wiiicli lias taken 
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u]i it.s aboik: in llic .sifk ))L‘r.s(Hi s lioily (ir otherwise 
sunt l;JiL* disease. The iMiilliiuaiis an- \vitrslil|)pers 
of inale\'olcul deities like Karuppu, .Mariamma, 
anti JCrdi, whose Imsiness i1 is to In-iiin' drought, 
disease, and death. Tliey are propillalisl to protect 
the peojile from smallpox. The in'iosl m<ay ho a 
woman at times. 

hi/hioicr of Uliidiii.'iiii 

Hindui.sni may he defined as animi.sm more or 
less trausl'oi'med hy philoso]jhy. or to coiulen.so tlie 
delinitii.ni, as magic toDjpered hy metaphysics. 
According' to hyall, Hinduism may lie roughly des- 
erihed as tlie rtdig'ion of all tlie peojde who accept 
the Brainnanic Scriptures.' d’ho Muthuvans show 
signs of Hinduism in their religion. TIjey worship 
god yuhramania. In each village is a tliatcched shed 
])ut up away from tlie hahitations. In.side is a 
liamboo tliatty, over which are placed a caiie;^and a 
Imndle of peacock's feather. These are emblematic 
of god Huhi'amaiiia, who is also known as Palani- 
ainhwar. The Malayarayaiis, the Maimans, and the 
Kaiiikkiii' have modilied their animistic practices in 
the direction of ortliodox Hinduism. It is a very 
interesting fact that all tlie liill-trilies worship Sasta, 
wliosc worslii]! lietrays many features of animistic 
practices. 

On tlieir marcli to Rabaritnala, \'otaries of 
Sasta offer fried rice and molasses to Hie crags 
oil the lied of Hie Penithode stream, wliich are 

'* i^iylpy- Tint I’ooplc of India |i. 283 
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supposed to be tlie restiuf;' i)laecs of Bfista aiid bis 
followers. Anotliou- custom refeis to tlie worship 
of all stones on the way from Kottapadi to Sabari- 
raala. 'I’hc natural oliject is worsliip[)ed, because 
it is bcdieved to ]K)ssess supernatural iiowor, but 
it is never tlu' loss the object itself that is wor¬ 
shipped. In other words, tliey do not separate the 
spii'it from the matter, but .adore the thing in its 
totality as a divine being. 

On reaching the A/dintha lA'er, tlie \'otaries 
camp there for the night. Tlie rix’or is worshipped as 
a deity, which tills their imagination and receives 
their homage. At Ivallidamkunnu, all the Kanni 
Ayyappans throw a iiebblo on the cresi. of the hill. 
This is intended to jiress down the personality of an 
Asura who haunts the iiills ,so that he may not come 
out and do harm to them. The aniinist who endows 
an inanimate object witti a soul regards the visible 
thing itself as its body. He tinds it easier to wor¬ 
ship a material thing which may be seen than a 
hidden God, however perfect its shape. 

According to Robert Briffault, the function of 
primitive religion is much more direct, concrete, 
and practical. Its purpose is not to interpret life, 
but to obtain those things which are reckoned 
needful to its exdstcnce. 
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OcCUPAXIOiS’ AND ClASH OF CuLTURE 


It, has been said that social aud religious 
progress lias spread or is spreading from the sea 
inland and not in the reverse direction. This is 
true of the primitive tribes of Travaueore. Along 
high way communications, the Kanikkar arc under 
more civilizing influences and have adopted a stabler 
mode of cultivation in the vicinity of Kulathupuzha. 
In less accessible areas in Neduvaugad and Vilavan- 
code, they are less open to foreign influences and 
more tenacious of their old ways, 'fhey are here 
nomadic agriculturists and their whole energy is 
consumed in an ever increasing struggle for hare 
existence. In the uplands, cultivation is migratory. 
In the lowlands, it is pennanent. On the lulls, 
rice is grown on the dry system. The coincidence 
of the dry system with migratory cultivation is not 
accidental. This method of culti^n.tion occupies 
the greater part of their time and leaves hardly any 
time for the satisfaction of their other needs. The 
Vishavans, the Muthnvans, the Mamiaus, the TJralis, 
the Palijmns, aud the Malayarayans arc nomadic 
agriculturists. 

The Malapantarams alone are in the hunting 
stage of civilization. Their simple and monotonous 
savage economy permits of no concentration of 
population. The smaller the number, the easier is 
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the food a.s.sniyc“d. ri'imili\-o man al (ho oul;so(; bad 
no ibols. 1 1 j s hand was the lirst tool, (traduallv, 

with iiis hand lie loariiod to make a nmnhor of fools to 
increase his food siip|>ly. It i.s said (liat the earliest 
.aronps weJ’o \-ery small. Wiiie(' mosl of I lie food 
secured was seized and eaten on (he .spo(;, it mi,aid; 
Ix' sujiiiosed (hat food g-a(hei'in.n' was an individual 
enteriu'i.se. Professor Karl Biudier calls (his (irst 
sta,i>'e in human economy, “the individual search 
for food.” 'I'he Malaiiaidarams may he said to he 
on the borderJanrl of this .sta,^•e. A very effective 
bar to i)ro,t;Tess was caused by the mif^i'atorv cha- 
racter of (he huntin,n' community Avhich depended 
on the seasonal movements or scarcity of game. 
Their habitations were of a flimsy and temporary 
character, the social or,i;'anization was loosi', and 
the mse of the how and arrow was found amono: 
mo.st of the tribes. 

iVifiniloy/j Af/riciiUurc 

The migratory habits of the jungle tribes still 
continue amon.y the Muthuvans, the Manmlris. the 
Vishavans, the Cralis, the (‘aliyaus, and tlic Kanilc- 
kar. The Malayarayans and the Ullatans have 
fixed balhtations known as hamlets consisting of 
a few flimsy hu(s. The (irst mentioned tribes are 
compelled to change their handets owing to the 
exhaustion of the soil, h’or further advance, it is 
necessary (n learn liow to gather abundant suh- 
sistancc from a given habitat so as to make per 
manent villages ,)ossihlc. This necossi(;atod .some 
improvement in tools, it is .said that the digging 
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sti(!k I.s llic uj' a.n-i'icultural implcineiiTs, 

tlic progciiifor (.r ilic hoc, (lie spade, and the plough. 
'I’lic ili.ggiiig' .slick is still used hy the Mala))aii.- 
laranis, the \'ishavniis, and the Malavriaii.s. 


'frii-nfcd C-iiltivaHoii 

I he Mutlnivaiis have also tei’i’aced cultivation 
in the .Aujamid Valley. Ward and f'oniier speak 
ol “lunnheiTe.ss little glades, souie adapted to rice 
c'.ultivation, .scattered along- the hill\- table that 
overlooks tile \'alley, whoso inliahitants are never 
dnnjded lo settle witliin this space.” " Scruple 
states tliat a uioimtain environment ol'ten occasions 
a toi’ced de\'elomeid in the Toi’in of agriculture 
among jjcoplc who otherwise still linger on the 
ontskirl.s oT civiliziation. This is true of the Muthu- 
\-ans who have been in the Aujanad valley from 
the second century A., i). 

The Thanta])nla,vas, Malav’elans, the Malan- 
kuravans, and the Malapulayas li\e by the sweat 
ol theii' l)row.s. Most ot the tribes evoke the ad¬ 
miration ol the peo])le ot tlie jjlains by the mauuer 
in whicdi tiuw elimh ti'ees and collect honey. They 
also collect minor forest ])i'oduce and give them to 
the contractor who sn))plies them with rice and other 
articles of food, d’hey also take |;iart in the cap¬ 
ture of elephants on ihe hills. 


^ Ward ami C'Hiiit.*r Mi'mihus nj' (.In- Siiivcy uf thu'lVavi 
and Stat' S p. IiV.l. 
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Kjfect of Clash of CitlU(.re. 

Tlip prelifcrate people of Travaiicore are found 
in the roc-cs.ses of tlio liills. In sjiile of their re¬ 
ceding into the intei'ior forest, they have been 
brought into contact witli the people of liigdier cul¬ 
ture, firstly on account of improvement of com¬ 
munications and modes of travelling, secondly 
tliroug'h tlie influence of mai'kets, and tliirdly through 
the work of missionaries. Sanitation is badly want¬ 
ing in the liamlets of the lull-tribes. Some of them 
bury their dead about a hundred yards from their 
huts, h’lie wearing of clothes i.s said to be the worst 
of all the evil cu.stom.s introduced by civilization. 
It has created among them a flesh consciousness and 
the virtiie.s of concealment, the two sign-posts of 
civilization. They purchasi’ second hand clothes on 
the hills and wear them without change until they 
rot to pieces. The education that is imparted to 
them undermines . su|ier.stitiou and causes thjeir 
disorganization. It tends to produce idlers and 
non-producers, and thereby cause,s economuf waste. 

One of the causes of deterioration is said to be 
the advent of modern implements and methods. 
The improved implements have enabled them to 
save manual labour in their avocations. The Kanik- 
kar, the Muthuvans, and others, who have been 
using a wooden hoe for hoeing the .soil and the 
digging spud for digging up wild tubers and roots, 
have taken to the use of the axe, the pick-axe and 
<he mammatty. 
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The Krinikkar and Hk' ilntliuvaiiH wlio were 
iV,niierly a.lepts al the use ot the how have now 
heeunie tlie i)roU(l |)Ossessnrs af (iru-arnjs. t haiiges 
have also eoine ahoul in their food. Coffee is being 
drunk by tlie i\riithuvaiis, the Maniiaus, and the 
Kaiiikkar, while tea is indispensable to the Urfilis. 
Cliangeil ways of life and tliought have led to the 
unsettling of the mind of primitive man, and he 
lias bartereil away hi.s heritage and retreated to 
more inhosjiitablo lands to procure fanciful aitides. 
Tliis has changed his former mode of life and 
deprived him of all incentive for work. 

Custom was the unifying I'actor among the pri¬ 
mitive iieoples. C.mtact with the people of the 
plains lias destroyed the complex web of customs 
and institutions ivhich made up trilial lile, and 
in tliis process of disintegration, the weaker went 
to the wall. The control of the hill-tribes hy^ the 
Forest Department tended to the thmiuntion of the 
intlnence and importance of the village chieftains 
who arc only meim shadows of their former selves, 
nnd this has endangered the maintenance of dis¬ 
cipline. Frc(|uenl access to the people of the plains 
lias undermined tlieir dan system and lessened the 
regard and resjiect tlie peoide liar] for their head¬ 
man. The Bnehclors’ TIall, wliieli used to be a 
Imlwark against malliractices is now dwindling in 
importance. The custom is still enforced among 
the iMiitliinaiiis , 1ml it is nmlergoing a slow process 
of silent decay among other tribes. The habit 
of toddy and arrack drinking among the Kaiiikkar, 
the Mnthnvaiis. and the Mannans, oi opium eating 
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iimong tlie Vislmvaiis, and of ganja smoking among 
tliu Paliyans is heoomiiig a soi.ious problem. Tlio 
improvement of commuiiieations lias brought them 
into eontact with tlie dregs of low ooimtry men with 
tlie insult tliat their morals are badly ad'cetcd. 
Lethal diseases like leprosy, syphilis, and others 
are now found among them. They have lost in 
bodily vigour and are fast dwindling in number. 
They liave now a low foeundity and fertility. Let 
us ])roeeed to e.xanhiie the cause of this further. 

Popidaiion Prohlciii hi. Travancore 

It has been said that the ])opulatiou of Kerala 
.grows in deliance of the laws of nature, and that 
a married woman in Travancore will have on an 
average 7 children born to her during the child 
bearing iieriod of if)—45 years." A study of the 
figures among the primitive tribes unfolds a dif¬ 
ferent tale. 


N' Knnjftii Pillni—Till? Tmvaiir.oi-o Ci'iiHii.H liL'iiort, IDai-TArt 1, 

|i. :i8. 




Thantapulaya women with their 
fishing outfit. 
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II. will 1)0 soon Hint, the avcrni''o sui-vival rate of 
eiiildroii is I (i aiiioiio- the Kauikk-fir of Pooliipara, 
l-G aiiionj,'- (ho Malavotaii, 1-I ainoiii>- tiio Lllliltaiis, 
and i '7 anion,a’ (lie Malayarayans of Maniinalii. 
Owin.t;' to ira]jro\-ed olimatio conditions, the size of 
tlio family inoi'oasos lo ;;■() amoni'- tlio Kfmikkar 
of Kulallin|>uzha, L’-S anion.y tlio Mala.yarayan of 
Tliodu])nzlia, d-S anioii.a' the Mannans of Poriyar. 
d-S anion,a' the Malapanlarains. tn fact, the avora.ao 
survival rate a'lws just over two amoii.a the other 
trilies. (Jonipared with the otlier castes of the 
Htate, the fertility of the iirimitive tribes is low. 

The liunian species has excessive fee,nudity, hut 
it is alwniys (o the leinale we look for an increase 
or decrease in sjiecies, for the male has prolitic 
tertiliziiia power, d’he rojirodiictive jiower of the 
female is governed hy several factors. VVe may 
first consider the toenud cycle. J'Pddeiice from 
studies of jirimitive peoiiles indicates that primitive 
man has hut one reproductive ])eriod dnrin.a the 
year. This is said to he due to the precarious 
nature of his food-supply. In d’ravaneore, the 
Malapantarams are a, small trihe in the hunting 
sta.ge of civilization. 'I’hey live on such wild, edible 
roots and fruits as come in their way. They are 
reduced to semi-starvation at times. At Achencoil, 
they arc found to have an average survival rate 
of 3-8 which does not hetoken that they have only 
one reproductive period in the year. Conditions 
no doubt change when man talms to a.gricultiire and 
domesticating animals. His ru'csent perennial sex 
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life is a coiicoiiiitaiit oi’ liis euiaiicipatioii on vegc- 
lalioji, wild fruit:, aial ^amc. 'Pho Muthuvaiis, tlie 
Oi-rdi, (he iMainiaii, tlic Paliyau, tlie I'ulaya, and 
others have a liighoi- average survival rate, while 
the Kanikkai- of keeliipara, the Malavetaii, and 
the Malayarayan of Maniuiala liave a lower survival 
rate owing to adverse iutluenee of euviroiiuieut. 

'I’he length of fecund life is another factor to 
he reckoned in this connection. The fecund life 
for females is from 15 to 15, and for males from 
l)ul)erly to old age. The ago at whicli menstruation 
occurs appears to he intluenced by climate, race, 
and culture.. According to lUngelman, the average 
age of iiieo.'-iruation is 12-D years in the tropics. 
i\ly enquiry shows that it is about 14 years among 
the primitive tribes of Travaiicore. Menstruatiou 
begins later aud ends earlier among the tribes. 

It is said that a surplusage of adult females 
over males is a necessary condition ot stabilization 
and continued vigour of the human races.' The 
table gi\'en lielow represents the jn’esent state of 
affairs among the primitivt; tribes:— 


* !'in Rivors-'ill ■ Olasli o£ oml r.oiiiRotut Raniis p. 2(iH 
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Tlio Miilliu\’an, the Orali, the Vishavaii, the 
Malapulaya, tlie Tliantapulaya, ami the Ullatau 
ha\'e a higher sex-ratio according to the Census of 
M’liilc tlie Kanikkar, tlie Malayarayaii, the 
.Mala\'etaii, the Mannaii, tlie Paliyaii, tlie Malapan- 
taratii, and tlie Jhilaya have a lower sex-ratio. 

j\ sui'iilnsage of adult feniales alone ensures 
the general monandry of the re|>rodnctive females, 
and is an indication for tlie prc.servation of the race. 
I’lie ahsenee of a liigli sex-ratio among the latter is 
a sign of degeneration. 

It is however pointed out that the primitive 
tribes ha\’e a higher se.x-ratio tlian the Marumak- 
kathnyis, and the latter a higher ratio than the 
Makkathayis.■ .iVinong the primitive trilies, the 
Kurax’an is Ihe only trilie having a. i)0]mlation of 
considerable numbers, and they have an c.xcess of 
females over males. Ihie ninnliers of the other 
tribes are too few to justify a general iurereuce 
being drawn on the se.x-ratio. However, the ten¬ 
dency of the tribes, as is seen from the average 
ratio, is for the females to outnumber the males. 
The sex-ratio of the important tribes is given 
below:— 


].. 

Ullatans 

.. 1284 

2. 

Kuravans 

.. 1074 


I’hantapulayas 

. . lOtiO 

4. 

Muthiivan 

. . 1005 

5. 

Vetaiis 

.. 983 

6. 

Malayarayaii 

.. 974 

7 . 

Manmlii 

■ .. 919 

8. 

Kanikkilran 

.. 889 


l^ai i 


II IMllai, N. TIh^ TrHTaaooi-c Cc-uhu 


I- p 132. 
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Iliivolock Ellis o|)iiios thni; the scxiial impulse 
ill sa\’ii,<^’es is weaker in tlie intensity and IVeipiency 
of its inanirestations. “It may he that tlie small¬ 
ness of tile reproducti\'e organs is dim to the lack 
of sexual organs of sexual excitement, and tliis in 
turn may lie the cause of so much sterility. Oarr- 
Eaunders thinks tliat it is not unreasonalile to 
assume a connection hotween lesser de\elopnumt of 
the roproiluetive organs and a lower degree of 
feeundity.” Tlie Kanikkrir of Pechijiara, the Ulla- 
tans, inside the reserve forests, the Malayarayans, 
and (he Maiav'ctaiis e.xhihit low fecundity. Some 
writers think that females are responsihle for this, 
wliile others attriliute it to the males. Poperioe 
acfiounts tor sterility heing due to spermal-oxins, 
lack ol healthy, well-ordered and nnsatisfaetoi'y 
marital habits.' 

Lastly, Dr. Rivers s|ieaks of the enormous 
influence of mind on body arising ou( oJ' despair 
among- lowly people, and says that it is the liasic 
cause of deiiojmlation. By destruction of interest 
in life, the hill-tribes are cut off from their old 
mnorin.gs and they become mal-adapted, a. circum¬ 
stance which leads to eventual extinction. Changed 
conditions of life can he measured in Immaii de¬ 
crease among the Ivanikkai-. Where there have 
been fewer changes (the Muthuvans and the Unllis), 
there the race sunflves. It is generally observed 
that sexual desire and vigour tend remarkably to 
be inhibited by anxiety, depi’ossion or the inllueuce 
of any strong emotional distraction. Ellis 

* UuiiuBn, 1!. G. llai:,, ami PoimluLiuii Proljlui.i.s |i. *205. 
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that desire aird pleasure are very iiuportaiit aids 
to pre-disposiug causes of fertility. Any distur¬ 
bance in this direction is likely to affect wonien more 
l)rofouudly, for a disturbance in the sexual sphere 
of women is more poteiit in its induonce on the 
whole organism iluui in man. Primitive man loses 
heart, when once his customs arc tamitered with 
and when he is likely to be absorbed, this despair 
serves to aid the physical causes of depopulation, 
'rile fecunchty and fertility of the tribes are being- 
reduced by the operation of the various causes 
mentioned alror'c. According to Robert B. Kuezyn- 
ski, “if a woman Iras two children, the population 
will sooner oi- later decrease.”" Judged by this 
critei'ion, all the primitive tribes of Travaucore, 
barring the Muthuvans, the Maunaus, the Paliyans, 
aufl the Malapantarams are declining. 

liemedic.'i of Depo-pnlatioii 
It is said that the ju-ovision of now interests 
is the antedote against racial despair, but the 
future must be built on tiic past. Old institutions 
and ancient traditions must be maintained as far 
as possible. Most of the primitive tribes still 
continue to be nomadic agriculturists driven to 
more uncongenial lands, which yield hardly enough 
to run their home for tlie whole year. Their 
economic level is still very low. A large number 
of them have not the means to secure the needed 
clothing. They are perpetually in debt to low 
coimtry men which they are seldom able to dis¬ 
charge. “They arc the prey oJ' many kinds of 

* ILiliort K. ICnuzyiisIci-.'i'hc Balunoi'"f IJii'tlis and ji. 1. 
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•shai'ks who lake advaiitiigo of their igniorauce. ” 
The Government of Triwancore have framed a set 
ol rulew foi' (he treatiiieul, ajid management of the 
lull tribes, if their welfare is to ho safe-guai'ded, 
the I'lile.s now in i’oi'ce rofinii'o revi.sion. \Vv. must 
build on the tiibal joast througii tho agency of the 
tribes themselves. The altempt to aid and Ihster 
tliein should lie the coiicern of tlie Go\'ernment, 
and should not be delegated to other agencies. The 
)'ides have thei-efore to be modified on the tines 
e\'olved by Mac Gj’egor elsewhere.' 

1. The areas in resem-es should be divided in 
small blocks an<l a.ssigjuid to individuals separately, 
confei'ring on them the ownership thereof. 

2. hlach hill-man to whom land is given should 
)>ay a ti.xed rental to Gor'ernmcjd;. 

d. Vhllage councils should be constituted for 
each settlement. 


^ As nomadic agriculture is still the mainstay 
m the tribes, improvidence and laMness iutensifv 
their indebtedness. “Poverty and hunger give a 
te mte telt want. A felt want—a keen feeling 
oi need-is the l.est liasis for securing and hold 
mg interest, “t ft seems therefore desirable that 
adequate credit facilities should he created, so that 
K^e^le may stand on their own legs. Credit 


Ihc iittcii’.iim (){ tlio rcador is iiivit'.'il Ui l’n"x- g;i() 
Primitive Tril»;s of Tmvancor,. ’■ l.y L. a. Krislu'ia 
N. Ku.uao Pilluy Vol. I, Part. Ill, Eth,,,, 

13—r:.(linogi-a|)hio Notes hy various .\iitliors by Dr. J H 
t D. Spenoor [latoh- Up Fruiu Poverty p. 90. 


on ••tie. 
-Tver and 


jgraphioal 
L Ilntton, 
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societies, should ho organized for the piiriiose of 
improving the material eoudition of the trihcs. 
Well regulated niai'kets create in the minds of sellers 
and imreliasurs a feeling of confidence in each other. 
It would he a greal hoon to the tribes il' iiroiJer 
aI'l'angeinents could be made for marketing theii 
produce, so that they might obtain i)roper value for 
their articles. 


Much damage has been caused to primitive 
lieoples by i-eformei's who are ignorant of their life 
and customs. knowledge of Anthropology will be 
a useful liandmaid 1o social reformers and adminis¬ 
trators. 'I’he iirovince of A.ssam is said to he the 
only instance of a ]n'ovincial administration carried 
on in the best interests of the primitive population, 
and this has been possible by the anthroiadogical 
knowledge and foresight posse.ssed by its talented 
administrators T)r. Hutton and Mr. Mills. Assam 
serves as a model to other provincial administra¬ 
tions and Indian States for treatment of hackwvard 
races. It liehoN-es them to consider the feasibility 
of IniA'ing a tiniuod autliropologist in charge of 
jjrimitive areas. The economic cycle of the pri¬ 
mitive area could be observed and economic develop¬ 
ment fostered and guided in keeping with the cycle. 
The tribes could be protected from unscrupulous 
money lenders and landlords by special legislation. 
The material and moral well-being can thus be 
fostered in harmony with their tribal past. “Every 
people, every tribe, however little advanced in its 
stage of deA clopment, represents a psychic type or 
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pattern. Tlie interests of humanity require that 
evei'v ty))e .should he a.ssisted and educated to its 
adquate e.Kijressioii ami development. No race lives 
to itself and jio race dies to itself. We must lead 
the hackwai'd ones lo a full utilization of the oppor¬ 
tunities of their eiivironnient and a development of 
tiieir di.stin(iti\’e natural eliaraeteristic.s.”* 


* HsdhakriRhnan, R., The yC,,, of Lif^; , 
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REVIEWS ON VOLUME 1. 
Opinions of Anthropologists. 


], “A miiio of well-arrauged information with 
regard to many tribes and castes of primitive 
habits and correspondingly interesting to the 
anthropologist.” 

R. R. Marett. 


2. “I am happj’’ to say that 1 like even more 
the contents as they are so well written and form 
a clear survey of facts. This is of great impor¬ 
tance now, when tribes are vanishing with their 
customs. Yon have done a really nsefnl work 
for science as well as for your country foi 
it is at the present state of alTairs of great im¬ 
portance that we have a careful record of facts 
as you have done, the scientilic world being 
already swamped with theories. 1 appreciate 
yonr sober and quiet study very much.” 

Baron von Eickstedt. 

3 “A valuable contribution to the great work 
sot on foot by ray old friend Herbert Risley.” 

R. E. Enthoven. 


4 “I have found the matter highly interest- 
hm' and of a strictly methodical and objective 
character, singling out and describing in Ml 
detail the salient features in the culture of these 
nrimitive tribes.” 

^ F. W. Thomas. 




5. “ The first volume contains a wealth of 
carefully selected ethnographical material 
regarding seven ont of the sixteen primitive 
tribes of Travancore and is likely to be as indis¬ 
pensable to the anthropologist as it is of fascina¬ 
ting interest to the layman.” 

C. P. Skrino. 

6. “ I congratulate you on the fullness of 
your work. Your remarks on remedial measures 
arc particularly valuable as reminding readers 
that anthropology is above all pi'actical.” 

J.P. Mills. 


Opinions op the Press. 


1. “Wisely the Travancore Government de¬ 
cided that first attention should be given to the 
hill-tribes, whose social and religious institu¬ 
tions arc fast vanishing. Only seven of these 
tribes are dealt with in this volume, which re¬ 
peats and amplifies the admirable synopsis of the 
Census Report for 1931, based on the author’s 
notes.” 

Nature, London. 

2. “The work has been very carefully done 
and furnishes a very valuable record of the prac¬ 
tices of these primitive people.” 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

London. 


[ii] 



3. ‘‘An excellent work of etknograpliy, ex¬ 
tremely rich in information and without useless 
phrases. It is of very great interest to compara¬ 
tive ethnology.” 

Bulletin De L’ Association Francaise 
Des Am is De L’ Orient (Paris'. 


4. “ A valuable addition to the anthropologi¬ 
cal literature of South India by one who is an 
accepted authority on the ethnography of Tra- 

The Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 


5. “The State of Travancore is a rich store- 
lionse of ethnological material, and students of 
anthropology have been long looking, forward to 
a comprehensive account of the tribes and castes 
of the State. Now that, under the direction of 
the State authorities, Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer 
has supplied the first instalment of such an ac- 
connt, students will be grateful to the State 


authorities. 


Man in India, Ranchi. 


6. “ The Travancore Government deserves 
congratulations on the publication of the first 
volume, written by Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer, of 
The Travancore Tribes and Castes in which 
seven out of the sixteen primitive tribes in that 
State, are describe, at length, in terms of strict 
scientific accuracy. When completed, this series 
of volumes will be a valuable contribution to the 
study of Anthropology and Ethnography. The 
illustrations are well executed, and the book 
redounds to the credit of the author, and also of 
the State that he serves. ” 

The Hindustan Review, Patna, 


[iii] 



7. “Contact with other people is rapidly 
changing the racial organization and life of these 
tribes. Their origin, their territory, and the in- 
(luonce of natural features on their habits, cus¬ 
toms, and traditions are dealt with by Mr. Krishna 
Iyer, who has ptirsnod, though in a did'ercnt 
area, the anthropological and otlinograpliic in¬ 
vestigations (;arried out in Cochin and M3nsore 
by his distinguished father, the late Dewan 
Bahadur Dr. L. K. Ananthahrishna Iyer.” 

The Madras Mail. 

S. “ To the proper study of man as a social 
being, the observations of the professional an¬ 
thropologist in the day-to-day life of man are 
necessary. That the author, himself the son of 
another distinguished author on books on the 
Mysore and Cochin Tribes and Castes, should 
have undertaken the task, is a suflicient guai’an- 
tee of the '.thoroughness in treatment of the 
matter dealt with in the work before us.” 

Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

. 9. “ This neatly go,t up volume is a study of 

the tribes of the Highlands of Travancore. The 
picture of the material and social anthropology 
of these tribes, who have reached the vanishing 
point, and on whom the influence of modern 
civilization is steadily making its mark, is in¬ 
valuable from a scientific and historical point of 
view.” 

The Bharata Patrika, Trivandrum. 


[iv] 




10. “The Travaueore Govemmeut, cousist- 
outly with their well established policy of the 
promotion of culture in any form, have placed 
the scientific world under great obligation by 
entrusting the work to such an able and experi¬ 
enced worker like Mr. Krishna Iyer whose 
piecemeal publications on the different aspects 
of tiio subject have been highly complimented 
by several organizations and journals dealing 
with the subject.’’ 

The Daily News, Trivandrum. 

11. “ The usefulness of the work consists in 
the fact that it is an authenticated record of the 
modes of life of a primitive population that has 
almost reached vanishing point. To keep a re¬ 
cord of the various customs and peculiarities of 
life wliich give each tribe an individuality of its 
own, to indicate the origin and traditions of each, 
to give an account of their marriage customs, 
religious beliefs, and in fact to draw up a picture 
of their life in general is indeed a service done 
to history.’’ 

The Malayala Rajyam, Quilon. 

12. “ Brimful of facts which should satisfy 
the most fastidious ethnographist but at the 
same time absorbingly interesting even to the 
lay reader, the Travancoro Tribes and Castes is 
a notable contribution to the ethnographical 
literature and is a valuable addition to the col¬ 
lection of reference books coiicorniug Travau- 
core. ’ ’ 

The Bharata Kesari, Trivandrum. 



REVIEWS ON VOLUME II. 

Opinions of Antubopologists. 

1. “ A first reading assures me that in its 
matter and manner alilce it is a masterly jiiece of 
work. I hope you will long continue to liring 
credit to Indian learning and research.” 

R. R. Marett. 

2. “ It is a most uselul publication.” 

J. P. Mills. 

3. ” It strikes me as an interesting and use¬ 
ful record of tdbos whoso ancient customs must 
now be rapidly disappearing.” 

, P. H. Gravely. 

4. “ I may say now that I am in full agree- 
men t with Dr. Hutton’s Foreword.” 

M. Yeatts. 


Opinions op the Pkess. 

1. “Mr. Krishna Iyer is much to be congratu- 
la,ted on his lucid description of the history, cus¬ 
toms, and ceremonies of Travancore. Tho care¬ 
ful classification of subjects makes tho book of 
practical reference. In every way ho tries to 
tell us the reasons and underlying ideas for the 
behaviour of these jungle people, all of which 
makes for greater interest.” 

Nature, Loudon. 


[vi] 



2. “ Mr. Tyex gives his readers a good insight 
into the culture and manner of life of his 
tribes.’' 

Journal of the Madras University. 

3. “It follows the simple and adequate plan 
as the (irst volume of presenting a definite pic¬ 
ture of the material and social anthropology of 
each of tlie tribes described and thus providing 
a trustworthy record of conditions that are fast 
disappearing under the impact of modern civili¬ 
zation. The Travancore Government, whicli 
deservedly takes a place in the front rank of 
Indian State Governments, has earned the 
gratitude of all students of Indian anthropology 
by organising tliis survey and publishing its 
results with commendable speed.’’ 

The Leader, Allahabad. 

4. “What enhances the value of the accounts 
is the systematised manner in which the studies 
of the eight tribes seem to have been pursued by 
the author. This study may bo said to throw no 
small light on the question of the raatriarchate 
in South India. The domain of the mother is 
seen to be supreme in almost every tribe dealt 
with in the volume.’’ 

The Hindu, Madras. 

5. As one reads of one group after another, 
one is struck with the Indian capacity to con¬ 
serve what is even of the least value, even m the 
face of the most rtoexpected natural or manmade 
difficulties. In the marriage customs of these 



peoples, in their quaint songs, and in tlie rituals 
which are connected to everyone ol their social 
functions, one comes across the rudiments of 
calculated collective effort, and of a healthy 
consciousness of the value of economic justice. 
Today when hybrid education has invested even 
the greatest amongst ns with despair about our 
social future, a book like Mr. Krishna Iyer’s is 
very helpful, for it re-assures us once again that 
we have an immemorial background of social 
effort and integral group existence. ” 

The Hindustan Times, New Dellii* 


G. “ The two volumes analyse tlie distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of the tribes, and their social 
organization and customs and permitted interac¬ 
tions, and copiously illustrate the analyses by 
photographs of individuals and groups and their 
homes and'avocations ; also by maps, charts and 
statistics. The series does great credit to 
the author, who takes his place among the small 
but distinguished group of workers in a field of 
knowledge which is not always appreciated as 
it should”. 

The Indian Social'Reformer. 

7. “ As the home of some of the most primi¬ 
tive tribes of South India, some of whom have 
not emerged from the hunting stage of life, these 
volumes embodying the results of an ethnolo¬ 
gical survey of the whole State, are of undoubted 
interest; and both the Travancore Government 



and the author, L. A. Krishna Iyer, are to be 
congratulated on their publication”. 

The Madras Mail. 

8. ‘‘ Anyone who understands the difficulty 
in collecting authentic ethnographic data in the 
tropical jungles will give credit to the author 
i:or the industry and enthusiasm tliat he has 
brought to bear on this piece of work. The 
illmstrations are more carefully selected than 
the first volume and the get-up is deliuitely 
better”. 

Current Science, Bangalore. 

9. ‘‘The second .volume keeps up the high 
standard set by the talented author in the first, 
and we look forward with ardent anticipations 
the succeeding volumes of this valuable 
work. Our thanks arc duo not only to the able 
author of tlie work who has accomplished 
his task so well, but also to His Highness the 
enlightened and generous Maharaja of Travan- 
core and his wise and far-sighted Dewan who 
have placed the scientific world in their debt by 
instituting a regular Ethnographic Survey of the 
State of which these volumes are the first fruits.” 

Man in India, Ranchi. 

10. ‘‘The second volume gives an interesting 
account of eight of the aboriginal tribes of Tra- 
vancore. Each tribe is treated in a systematic 
manner according to a definite plan, and a wealth 
of interesting matter is provided for the reader. 
The Government of Travancore are to bo con¬ 
gratulated on their enterprise and the complete 



set of vohimos should be of great value to every 
olBc(er who has anything to do with the adminis - 
tration of the State.” 

The Indian Forester, Dohra Dun. 

11. “The book is an admirable attempt to eon- 
tinue the well-known series of Travancore Eth¬ 
nology. Botli the Grovornmont of Ih’avancorc 
and the author deserve praise and thanks for an 
undoubted piece of useful work.” 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 

Research Society. 

12. “The author has inaile a comprehensive 
survey of these tribes with the zeal of a searcher 
after truth. The results of his exhaustive in¬ 
vestigation have been so deftly marshalled that 
the reader can easily move among the animating 
waves of information that confront him. The 
movement onward is easy, lucid, and intere.sting. 
We have no doubt thattliis book will be a valu¬ 
able addition to the literature on aboriginal 
tribes.” 

The Malayali, Trivandrum. 

13. ‘Tt must be admitted that the patience 
and industry which the author has brought to 
bear on the work have been richly rewarded, in 
that it throws a flood of light on the modes of 
life, dress, and culture of the primitive tribes and 
groups of Travancore”. 

The Malayala Raj 5 mm, Quilon. 
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Travancore tribes and castes: Aborigines of Travancore 


p1 Chap 1: General 
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p66A Muthuvan making fire by flint and steel 
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